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(ON FLUID OIL 


COUNTRIES 


CABLE ADDRESS. NONFLUID 
CODES A.B.C. SIXTH EDITION 
LIEBER'’S. WESTERN UNION 


WORKS. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY = = 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. m= = 
INCORPORATED 1896 
292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK rn- 
© mM 
> 
=z 
HERE ARE FACTS WORTH REMEMBERING: Baar 
) mr 
. NON-FLUID OIL has always been sold on the strength of its performance in service, proving qy Oa 
) that it does away with the uncleanly and costly dripping of oil as well as the gumming and power ° ™ 
wasting of grease. >— 
‘ ' At the same time, NON-FLUID OIL provides most efficient, cleanest and most economical lubri- at © 
cation—thereby insuring greatest output from machines at lowest cost of production. o> 
> 
) Beginning from “scratch” in April 1896—47 years ago—the sale of NON-FLUID OIL has 
increased steadily year by year through displacing ordinary oils and greases, only because it measures 
. - fully up to claims made above. This, despite the keenest kind of competition from substitute lubricants 
offered at lower prices. 
) 
For these reasons—rather than because of what NON-FLUID OIL is made of or how it is made— 
: mills invariably benefit greatly by using it. That's incidentally why more mills today than ever be- 
) fore—certainly the great majority—-use NON-FLUID OIL, and the list is constantly increasing. 
¥ NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
Sales Manager 
‘ “NON-FLUID OIL is NOT rHe Name OF A GENERAL CLASS OF LUBRICANTS, BUT A SPECIFIC PRODUCT OF OUR MANUFACTURE 
) “NON-FLUID OIL is ipentirieo sy SPROCKET WHEEL TRADE MARK swown asove”’ 
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No Problem too Large 
No Detail too Small 


RI 
— For 45 years SONOCO has 
— been guided by this policy— 
In following this course we have: ‘ 1 


(1) developed the “know how” of making supe- 

rior quality textile paper carriers... (2) gained such 
widespread recognition that we are the largest producer 
of these items in the world...and (3) through experience 
gained in expanding our production for war products, 
have achieved an efficiency enabling us to continue 


our dependable supply of peace-time products. 


RE 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Sonoco CoMPANY 


§ PAPER CARRIERS) 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


tubvlished Semi- Monthly by Clark Publishing Cy mipany, “Zi8 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mai] matter March 2. 1@11. at Post: tice. Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress. March 2. 1897 
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OTHER MILLS ENDORSE 


: 
—A SMOOTH, GLOSSY, BLACK, RUST- 
RESISTING FINISH FOR FLYERS. 


LLY, 


2 


Carolina Mills have had us RCK- 
Treat all their flyers at No.1 Mull, 
Maiden, and No. 2 Mill, Newton. 
The picture at the left was made 


in their No. 1 Mill. 


125,000 FLYERS IN 100 MILLS 


In the past 16 months we have treated nearly 125,000 flyers with RCK finish in 
more than 100 mills located all the way from Southern Alabama to Massachusetts. 


* 


: In the RCK process the flyers are chemically treated in a series of high-temperature 
liquid baths, thereby producing a penetration into the metal itself. There is no 


build-up on the surface: thus all danger of peeling and scaling is eliminated. 


* 


All flyers are precision-balanced at We completely rebuild your spindles to fit 
highest running speeds with our your flyers. Worn flyer barrels are swaged 
IDEAL BALANCING MACHINE. to the original standard size and taper. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 


19th YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 
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HEDDLE 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS-— 
TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 

2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BRANCH OFFICES FIELD ENGINEERS 
ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Your Stake 


Synthetic Rubber 


Thanks in no small part to the forward- 
looking cooperation of the Textile In- 
dustry, Dayton has for 9 years been a 
leader in Synthetic Rubber development. 

When Dayco Synthetic Rubber Roll 
Coverings were introduced, you, the mill 
owners of America, helped us prove their 
all-season durability and performance in 
the mills throughout the country. 

Your encouragement helped make it 
possible for Dayton—long before Pearl 
Harbor — to design, locate and build a 


Roll Coverings by 
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plant for the production of synthetic 
rubber products. 

Now that Dayton has hundreds of 
workers trained and experienced in all 
types of Synthetic Rubbers — our back- 
ground of technical excellence with na- 
tural and synthetic rubbers becomes 
more than ever valuable to you. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO © WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


Originators and Pioneers of Syn- 
thetic Rubber Products Since 1934. 


MAIN SALES OFFICE: Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8. C. 


©) inl 


* Photo shows Styrene Storage 
Tanks in the First Government 
Dual-Unit Type Synthetic Rub- 
ber Production Plant—o}{ which 
Dayton is one of the Operators. 
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4 | 
e Although castor oil is under strict government control, it may 
be obtained for a wide variety of uses. Many of these uses are not 
* generally known. 
* ) Our many negotiations with the controlling office in Washing- * 
ton have familiarized us with the uses for which castor oil can be 
obtained. 
* 
4 We may be able to help you get your needed supply. 
* * 
{ By filling out our form JW 32-600, and allowing us to present 
* your appeal, you may easily meet your requirements for Sulphonated * 
Castor Oil. 
* SEND FOR FORM JW 32-600 * 
| 
WOLF & & C0. 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N_Y., 
Chicago, lil., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
PRODUCTS Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
re October 1, 1943 e@ TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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Yankee courage, brains and downright heroism took Guadalcanal, 
Munda and other important bases from the Japs. But the deadly 
malarial mosquito nearly took away our costly gains. 


With Java quinine destroyed in the famous ‘“‘scorched earth’’ with- 
drawal of the Dutch, malarial plague began to annihilate Americans 
and Japs alike. With quinine unobtainable, to hold the Solomons 
would have cost more lives than it took to win them. 


Key to survival in this malaria-infested hell hole . . . even more 
essential than bullets ... is a man-made quinine substitute .. . 
QUINACRINE. This bright yellow powder, more potent than quinine, 
saves life for a few cents’ cost, yet carries none of the nausea or 
other unfavorable after-effects of quinine. 


National Aniline immediately answered our Government's S. O. S. 
for large production of this vital quinine substitute. Today National 
Aniline is proud of its growing part in supplying vast and ever- 
increasing quotas of life-saving QUINACRINE. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO CHATTANOOGA 
PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


CHICAGO CHARLOTTE NEW ORLEANS TORONTO 
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American Blower 
Vertical Unit Heater 


Question: 


Are any special forms required 
to obtain unit heaters? 


*% Answer: 


No! Under the streamlined set- 
up just announced by WPB, 
it is no longer necessary to fill 


out PD 412-A Forms. 


Question: 


Who is eligible to buy heaters? 


Answer: 


Any person is eligible to buy 
unit heaters now. who has an 


order for unit heaters carry- 


ing a priority rating of AA-5 
or better, with a specified de- 
livery date. 


WPB SIMPLIFIES THE METHOD 
OF BUYING UNIT HEATERS 


*% Question: 


Are unit heaters still avail- 
able? What types? 


*% Answer: 


Yes. Horizontal Unit Heaters, 
24,000 B.T.U. and larger — 
Vertical Units, 144,000 B.T.U. 
and larger—Blower Type 
Units, 216,000 B.T.U. or 
larger — all with constant 


For production 
"Well Done 


The WPB has greatly simplified the process of 
getting unit heaters for those who need and 
should have them. If you have a Priority of 
AA-5 or better, and want prompt delivery of 
American Blower Steel Unit Heaters of the 


Venturafin 
Unit Heater 


Srrocce Unit Heater 
Ceiling Type 


AMERICAN BLOWER , 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


Division of American Radiator and “Standard” Sanitary Corporation 


speed motors — are available. 


Vertical Type for ceiling suspension or of the 
Horizontal or Blower Type for wall or ceiling 
installation in your factory, warehouse, shop, 
garage or assembly plant, get in touch with an 
American Blower Distributor or the nearest 
American Blower branch office. 


Unit Heaters save vital fuel, save critical 


materials and save production space. 


October I, 
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INCORPORATED 


370 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Check Credits 


Cash Sates 


Credit Losses 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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FUNGICIDES for all types of Government Fabrics 


Highly Efficient — Non-Toxic — Non-Irritating 


FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on cotton in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE P. G.: an anti-mildew 
agent for mildewproofing cotton by 
the two bath process. 


FUNGICIDE G: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treat- 
ment to mildewproof cottons and impart a 
water repellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: for cloth coating processes — 
dissolved directly in the resin solution. 


FUNGICIDE P: made expressly for use in the pigment impregnation process. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established over 38 years 
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In Rain oF Snow | 
Muggy 
or Muggy eat \ | 
Whereve! they ore whereve! they MOY go — 
our fighting men Nave the constant protection of A, 
fgbrics finished to meet rhe needs of global war. 
With experience born of peacetime service but / 
with geared to the needs of 
war, Arkansas rakes pride in producing at top 
speed for textile processing and finishing plants 
whose fabrics mee! rigid governmem spect 
fications- 
| 
EX 


uest Editorial 


By NORMAN ELSAS, President 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


FPNHERE seems to be a misunderstanding growing up 
| regarding the funds that various elements of the tex. 
tile industry are now in process of raising—some are for 
education; some are for research. 

Education ts useless, without practical application 

Resear¢ h 1S useless. without practical application. 

Unfortunately, competent manufacturers in the textile 
held have devoted little of their energy and thinking to 
either of these most important basic matters. 

There is no need of continuing to educate young men 
to Operate mule-spinning and plain looms 
(though they should know the historic 
background ). 

Should they be educated in what was 
modern textile manufacturing in 1940? 

Should they not first be educated in 
basic sciences, such as mechanical. electri- 
cal or chemical engineering, with parallel 
education in sound economics and business 
management ? 

Research, properly directed and applied, 
will make present textile manufacturing 
quite obsolete. 

How many practical mill men know— 

That power, alone, costs 1/, cent a pound for running 
4 spinning frame on 20's yarn? 

That the highest cost job in a modern weaving mill is 
battery filling? It costs.almost one cent a pound for the 
filling handled! 

Why shouldn't cotton be cleaned while each individual 
ber is still attached to the seed. before ginning ? 

Can new chemicals be substituted for artificially high 
humidity ? 

The percentage of different fiber lengths in card strips 
is practically the same as in the picker-lap entering the 
card; the card may take out a few neps and some fly 
but why card at such a heavy expense ? 

In a discussion between some active textile manufac- 
turers, here are briefly a few thoughts that were men- 
toned 

from every standpoint, the twist of fibers will probably 
ontinue to be necessary; and no one could advance the 


hought of a much more efficient method than by the ring 


nd traveler following a spindle. 
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Norman Elsas 


It seems to be the consensus of opinion that the auto- 
matic loom will be radically improved and may well in 
corporate some basic changes. 

But of all the thoughts advanced, what about this one? 
some glass fiber that can be spun on textile mac hinery is 
attained by impinging a stream of molten glass on a rap- 
idly twirling disk. Isn't it conceivable that some new 
synthetic resin may be delivered to textile mills in tank 
cars, stored in vats, and fibers prepared for spinning 
through some similar procedure as yet unheard of ? 

The synthetic resin might well be pre- 
pared from the entire cotton plant—stalk, 
bolls, fiber, seed and all. 

A big lumber company on the West 
coast financed extensive research into the 

_ possibilities of using the bark, sawdust and 
other refuse from redwood trees. Satisfac- 
tory results have been obtained. This took 
a combination of pure research and practi- 
cal application; but the most extensive vo 
cational education would have been useless 
in this particular development. However, 
the voc ationally educated men in the man- 
ufacturing operations of the lumber com- 
pany may well use the knowledge of this development for 
more efficient and effective production of lumber, and the 
proper conservation of the by-products. 

Hand-in-hand with the development of raw material 
and processes, the finishing industry will probably be 
called upon for changes of great magnitude. As textiles 
are produced from new- materials. the problems involved 
in finishing them will be as new and as different as the 
problems of producing the new fabrics. 

Can all segments of the industry move with sufficient 
rapidity to keep pace with the desires of all classes of 
consumers—industrial, as well as the general public ? 

The textile industry needs every phase of scientific 
research and education applicable to its field. Without 
greater progress than the industry has been able to show 
for several generations, a great segment of our national 


economy will face tremendous obstacles. 


Let's hope we have some of the answers to meet world 


competitive conditions in textiles after the war. There 


must be active, practically applied research now! 


1] 


| 


* ... to utilize floor space so as to achieve 


the ideal in continuity of production. 


. - - to coordinate all successive steps in 


processing. 


33 . - - to reduce waste, spoilage and useless : 


transportation of stock. 


.-. to attain the greatest economy in 1 


maintenance and operating costs. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. - Charlotte - Greenville - Atlanta 
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Southern Combed } 


NTENSE concern as to the relentless and seemingly 
| never ending problems of war production and the dimly 
arising prospects for ultimate victory brought together 
numerous men outstanding in mulitary, governmental and 
industrial affairs at the annual convention of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association, held September 17 at 
Charlotte, N. C. 

This. streamlined, one-day session at Hotel Charlotte 
marked-the close of the term in office of William L. Bal- 
this, president, and the elevation of another Gastonia, N. 
C., manufacturer, Caldwell Ragan, to the presidency. Mr. 
Ragan is president of Ragan Spinning Co. 

A great majority of the 1,400,000 combed yarn spindles 
holding association membership was represented by the 
mill executives who heard Judge Fred M. Vinson, director 
of the Economic Stabilization, deliver one of his major 
addresses since he succeeded James E. Byrnes in that pow- 
erful position. 

Judge Vinson warned the spinners that 
forces of inflation still beset the American economy, ex- 
pressed “hope” that price stabilization can be maintained 
and declared the most severe trials on the battlefronts and 


explosive’ 


the home front remain ahead for the United States. 

In addition to Mr. Ragan, the following officers were 
nominated an delected by the association membership: first 
vice-president, F. L. Smyre, Jr., president and treasurer of 
the A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. and the Morowebb Cotton Mills 
Co., Gastonia; second vice-president, William J. Pharr. 
vice-president and treasurer, Stowe Mills, Inc., McAden- 
ville, N. C.; treasurer, T. L. Wilson, secretary and treasurer 
of the Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., Gastonia, re-elected. 

W. L. Balthis, president and treasurer of Peerless Spin- 
ning Corp., Lowell, N. C., and Balston Yarn Mills, Inc., 
Lincolnton, N. C., and president of Insulating Yarns, Inc., 
Lowell, and retiring president of the association, automatt- 
cally became chairman of the executive committee. 

Directors for three years: A. G. Myers, Textiles, Inc.., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Hugh Comer, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala.; Ralph S. Robinson, Robinson Yarn Mills, Gastonia; 
R. S. Dickson, American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, 

Directors for two years: J. H. Lineberger, Acme Spin- 
ning Co., Belmont; A. M. Dixon, Trenton Cotton Mills 
and Dixon Mills, Inc., Gastonia; C. C. Dawson, Cramerton 
(N.C.) Mills: W. L. Robinson, Parkdale Mills, Inc., Gas- 
fonia. 

Directors for one year: D. P. Stowe, Perfection Spin- 
ning Co. and South Fork Mfg. Co., Belmont; G. W. Boys, 
Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, N. C.; J. A. Groves, Wis- 
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arn Spinners Meet 


cassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C.; J. S. Verlenden, Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The morning session was devoted to an open forum on 
combed yarn problems, with four authorities participating. 
They were Bruce McCullough, formerly of Avondale Mills. 
Sylacauga, Ala., now with the cotton yarn section of the 


F.L. Smyre, Jr. Caldwell Ragan 


W. J. Pharr 


War Production Board; Dr. Claudius T. Murchison. presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.; Maj.-Gen. Clif. 
ford L. Corbin, assistant quartermaster general, U. S. Army 
Service Forces: and Hugh L. Gary, president of the Delta 
Council. 

Mr. McCullough spoke of drastic steps necessary to ful- 
hill war needs, pointing out in particular that very large 
production of Navy twill would be required in the imme. 
diate months ahead. General Corbin warned that the war's 
end was not yet in sight, and that combed yarn require- 
ments will be the same as-in the previous year, possibly 
higher. He stated that sub-contractors such as the combed 
yarn spinners would be protected against financial loss. 


Mr. Gary expressed concern over the long staple cotton 
situation, and warned that unless some guarantee that this 
variety will continue to be in large demand, the growers 
will naturally swing back to short fibers. Dr. Murchison 
emphasized the desperate Situation in respect tO manpower, 
and advised those present to be more ruthless in demand 
ing the rights and privileges entitled to them before the 
War Manpower Commission. 


The luncheon session was featured by an introduction of 
guests, and presentation by A. G. Myers of the retiring 
president's award to Mr. Balthis. Following the retiring 
president's report, O. Max Gardner, ex-governor of North 
Carolina and president of Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, 
N. C., introduced Judge Vinson. Nominations and elec- 
tions followed the address and concluded the meeting. A 
booklet reporting the activities and condition of the asso- 
ciation was distributed to the membership by Mrs. Mildred 
Barnwell, secretary. 
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. L. Balthis Looks Over the Situation 


NHE year has been a difhcult one. We were no longer 
spurred ahead by the crisis of emergency. We were 
settling down to the position of doggedly solving the prob- 
lems emanating from the emergency—problems which 
threatened to remain with us for the duration. Most of our 
problems during my term as president were of the duration 
type and solution of such problems will probably constitute 


the major work of this association for some years to come. 


Much has happened since our last annual meeting. Our 
country and our allies have gone from defensive to offen. 
sive, from hunted to hunting. In little over two years we 
have built up and equipped an armed force of ten million 
men and women, an unprecedented accomplishment I be- 
lieve on the part of any nation at any time. This accom- 
plishment, of course, could not have been achieved had it 
not been for the extraordinary and wholehearted response 
of industry which has performed so brilliantly and of which 
you are one of the more important parts. 

The combed yarn industry was the first complete branch 
of the textile industry to convert to all-out production for 
war requirements. Since our annual meeting three years 
ago, in 1940, when we pledged ourselves to what we then 
called “defense work,” we have produced a total of 563,- 
810,317 pounds of which 344,420,546 pounds were for 
Government procurement needs. These figures should be 
compared with the average normal production of 1938 and 
1939 of 88 million pounds a year! Among the 11,000 
items made of cotton for war purposes, combed yarns have 
played their important role. In items calling for the highest 
quality and most exacting precision we have met every re- 


Seated together at the luncheon held in connection with the 
annual Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association were, left 


Judge Fred Vinson, W. L. Balthis, Mrs. Mildred 


Barnwell and Maj.-Gen. C. L. Corbin. 


to right, 


quirement. I believe we can take justifiable pride in our 
accomplishments. 

The very fact that the Army has seen fit to modify its 
future combed yarn requirement, at least temporarily, 1s 
evidence of our splendid co-operation and effort which has 
enabled the Quartermaster to build up adequate stockpiles 
so that department can see ahead and advise us accordingly. 
But such a startling change in their procurement policies 
calls for further co-operative spirit on our part. It means 
from address by retiring president of Southern 


Spinners Association at annual meeting of the 
Charlotte, N. ©, 


Iexcerpts 
Combed Yarn 
organization Sept. 17, 
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readjustment. It means, in some cases, financial displace- 
ment. After two years of increasing production for war 
needs, we now face a new production era: an immediate 
partial re-conversion to production for uses other than war 
requirements, a re-conversion which will be foundation for 
our future business and business policies. Civilian require 
ments make take 50 per cent of our maximum production 
this coming year—and you must not forget that though the 
goods are not for the armed forces they are needed as part 
of the war effort. And you, as individuals, as patriotic 
citizens, and as the combed yarn group, must exert your- 
selves to continue to produce at full capacity. Many obsta- 
cles which developed this last year still stand in your way: 
manpower shortage, absenteeism, increased costs of supplies 
and inadequate ceiling prices. 


Cotton Quality 


During the fiscal year of 1942-43, the mills in this asso- 
ciation have consumed approximately 700,000 bales of cot- 
ton. Since the big source of supply for our raw material is 
the Mississippi Arkansas regions, we have worked closely 
with the National Cotton Council, the Delta Council, and 
the Agricultural Council of Arkansas on various programs 
to insure the types of cotton suitable for the requirements 
of the combed yarn industry. The question of better grades 
and character and length of staple of such cotton as we con- 
sume has become an increasing problem. For several years 
the percentage of high grades harvested has decreased 
alarmingly, and for this reason our association has taken an 
active position in the movement inaugurated by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council for better grades. 


The question of manpower has grown to be one of our 
most acute problems. It is not only a problem itself, but it 
is the crux of many other problems. We have seen 6,073 
employees from our combed yarn mills enter the armed 
services of our country, and we have been plagued by a 
We 


have been forced to see some of our machinery stand idle 


new and contagious disease known as absenteeism. 


each day, especially on the second and third shifts. We 
have seen our production drop. The percentage of decrease 
in our total output at this time is not so great compared to 
our annual output, but the trend of increased costs and of 
decreased production should be examined thoughtfully. It 
is costing us more money today to make less yarn than a 
year ago. 

Another illustration: our present average weekly payroll 
is $890,407 compared to $686,487 per week this time in 
1942. or an increase of $200,000 per week while our total 
production is down by one-half million pounds a week. 
There are probably several reasons behind the decrease in 
production: industrial fatigue, substandard workers and ab- 
senteeism are probably the three outstanding ones. But, 
gentlemen, this matter of increased cost in labor for a de- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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provides better lubrication 


for spindles 


You tap a new source of greater pro- 
duction efficiency when you put this 
Alchlor-Processed Oil in service on 


your spinning frames. 


XPERIENCE of hundreds of leading mills has dem- 
onstrated conclusively that Gulfgem Oil provides 
better lubrication for spindles—the kind of lubrication 


that insures maximum production from spinning frames. 


Here's the important reason for the outstanding record 
of Gulfgem Oil: This highest quality lubricating oil is 
not only refined by conventional methods, but is super- 
refined by the Gulf Alchlor Process, the most effective 
method yet known for removing impurities and unstable 
hydrocarbons from oil—the undesirable constituents 
which cause oxidation and gum formation. 

Thus Gulfgem Oil provides a tough and stable film 
which insures minimum wear, minimum ends down, 


minimum power consumption, and maximum intervals 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


GULF BUILDING 
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LUBRICATION 


between spindle base cleaning periods. Gulfgem Oil is 
the world’s finest oil for spindle lubrication! 

We suggest that you talk with the Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer in your vicinity about this superior 
spindle lubricating oil at your first opportunity. He 
will be pleased to give you complete details—without 


obligation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


It will pay you to investigate—call in 
a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Processing Novelty Synthetic 


Acetate, Spun Rayon and Casein—Part Eleven 


By ALLISON FITZGERALD 


FENHE handling of novelty fabrics constructed of acetate 

| rayon, spun viscose rayon and casein fibers will prob 
ably be increased in the future in finishing plants, as this 
type of goods can be adopted to handling largely on the 
dyebecks. By handling on the dyebecks, the rayon finishing 
plants can process these goods on a better production basis 
and more economically. 

Preparation: Using a ten-foot dyebeck as illustration, 20 
to 30 pieces of this construction fabric may be handled per 
machine. Taking the average length of this type of each 
piece as 70 to 75 yards, they will weigh around 24 pounds, 
making 100 yards of this goods average approximately 33 
pounds; so a ten-foot dyebeck can handle approximately 
five to six hundred pounds of goods according to type of 
construction, 

A ten-foot beck should have at least 800 gallons of water 
for satisfactory running of goods. The bath is heated to 
125° F. and the greige goods are loaded on and then run 
for five minutes before adding any assistants for wetting 
out and scouring off. 

Per 100 gallons of bath add: 

12 oz. synthetic detergent 
8 oz. tri sodium phosphate or 
12 oz. fatty alcohol 
| pt. ammonia 
Raise to 130° F. and run for 15 to 20 minutes 


Neutral Scouring Bath 


Due to the acid condition of the casein fiber in the 
greige goods, the scouring bath should be about neutral 


Feed end view of a double strand Proctor multipass airlay 
dryer, very suitable for the slow drying necessary in finishing 
novelty synthetic fabrics. (Courtesy Proctor & Schwartz, Inc.) 
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period. Novelty goods of this construction usually contain 


5 pH) at the end of the 15-20 minute scouring 


20 to 25 per cent casein fiber and such goods usually show 
a pH of 5.5 to 6.0 ina plain water bath. 


This short scouring period usually gives a satisfactory 
removal of tinting agents except for whites, light tans, 
beiges and candy shades where there is sufficient reoxida- 
tion of the tinting colors on the casein fibers to require a 
stripping bath to give a clean bottom for dyeing these 
light shades or running a bleach white. 


For stripping these tinting colors, it is best to sprinkle 
in two and one-half to three pounds sodium hydrosulfite 
per 100 gallons, or eight ounces of hydrosulfite per piece 
of goods just before the tri sodium phosphate or ammonia 
is added. Then run in this bath for 30 to 40 minutes at 
130° F. for ten minutes. This rinse bath is dropped and 
the goods are ready for desizing. 


Synthetic detergents and fatty alcohols satisfactory for 
use are: Arctic Syntex, Gardinol. Modinal. Protopon, Nac- 


canol and Igepon T. 


Desizing 


For desizing it is not as ne essary to have the same vol- 
ume of water, so for a ten-foot dyebeck, 600 gallons of 
water will give satisfactory running conditions. To the 
bath is added: 


6 pounds Exsize per 100 gallons 
or 

6 pounds Rapidaze per 100 gallons 
or 

3 to 4 pounds Neozyme 


The bath ts heated to 130° F. before the addition of the 
desizing agents, as live steam has a tendency to destroy the 


desizing action of these enzymatx agents, 


which usually 
is sufficient time for the size on the goods to be solubilized 


The goods are run 45 minutes at 130° F.. 


and rinsed free ready for subsequent processing operations. 


To the bath is added four pounds of wetting agent. 
( Tergitol, Levelene, Triton W-30 will give good results on 
this construction of goods.) Run five minutes, then add: 


I 


pounds salt (common ) 
2 pounds tetra sodium phosphate 
5 pounds special mordant 


(Erionol CL, Katanol WL, Calco Mordant W) 


Run this bath at 130° F. for ten minutes to thoroughly 


impregnate goods, then add 75 per cent of the prepared 


direct rayon colors as used on formula. Start the bath at 
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Wpoac from leather specially tanned by us 


for added flexibility, PIVOTAN Loom Strapping will give you 


the same superior service and longer life you have learned to 


» expect from PIVOTAN Belting... For lower strapping costs, 
less loom slippage and fewer seconds in material ... . switch to 


PIVOTAN Loom Strapping ...a dependable strap that is the 


result of our 52 years experience in serving the textile industry. 


¥ 
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120-130° F. and gradually raise the bath to 160° F. and 


run tor 30 minutes. 


Goods containing casein fibers must not be run over 160 
F. for level dyed results. It is also quite essential not to 
run the dyeing operation too long, as the casein fiber has a 
tendency to darken or become grayish and offshade. The 
mild alkalies (phosphates) prevent bath from becoming 
acid and the mordants used help to resist the casein fiber 
from being dyed with the direct rayon color. 


As soon as the spun rayon is dyed approximately 80 to 
90 per cent of its desired shade, the prepared acetate colors 
are added, using a small amount of a fatty alcohol to dis- 
solve them before adding to bath. The steam should be cut 
off while adding the acetate colors, then the bath brought 
up to 160 
see if the acetate and casein fibers are dyed to shade. 


and run for 15 minutes before sampling to 


Two to four pounds of 56 per cent acetic acid ts added 
to bath and run ten minutes to help dye the casein fibers 
with acetate colors. If this does not give satisfactory shade 
on the casein fiber, then the necessary wool colors are added 
and run for ten to 20 minutes before sampling for shade. 
Do not use wool colors unless they are very necessary for 
final shading of casein fiber, as it is very easy to get these 
fibers too heavy. Plant runs show that it is best to finish 
up a shade with the casein fiber on the light side, as they 
tend to “heavy up” on shade during the drying and finish 
ing operation. On obtaining shades the goods are given 
a running wash till clear. 


Satisfactory direct rayon colors that resist casein fibers in 
this type Of bath are: Fastusol Gray LRA, Amanil Fast 
Blue 4GL, Pontamine Blue SFL, Fastusol Blue LGA, Dia- 
zine Black H Ex (direct color only), Formanil Navy G, 
Colcodur Orange EG and Amanil Fast Red 8BLN. 


Acetate colors satisfactory for use in this type of bath 
are: Celliton Yellow LGL. SRA Golden Yellow FSI, SRA 
Red FSI and.Eastone Blue BNN. 


Wool colors that dye satisfactorily in this type of bath 
are listed by various shades below. 


Yellows: Milling Yellow 5G, Milling Yellow OCF, 
Neutral Yellow G. Orange: Supramine Orange GN. 
Greens: Alizarine Green G, Alizarine Green CE. Blues 


. 
a oes 


in working with novelty synthetic fabrics dyebecks equipped 
with temperature control, time control and recording charts 
are found to be very useful. 
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Milling Blue FFRS, Wool Fast Blue GL, Sulfon Navy Blue 
BN, Wool Fast Blue BL. Blacks: Durol Black BB, Sulfon 
Cyanime Black DN, Milling Black DN, Amacid Milling 
Black BR Supra. Brown: Amacid Milling Brown R Supra. 
Reds: Amacid Milling Scarlet 3R. 


In finishing, the dyed goods should be cooled gradually 
by giving a running cold wash and flushing over bath, then 
dropping slowly until bath is clear; then cooling goods 
slowly and preventing excessive shrinkage due to a too 
rapid a cooling of the casein fibers in the goods. 


The rinsed, dyed goods are cut off and each piece is 
wrapped carefully in bagging ready for hydro-extraction 
In hydro-extraction, it is best to have operative time the 
machine for a definite period; otherwise, there is too much 
difference in obtaining uniformly extracted goods ready for 
opening up and feeding on the loop dryer or whatever type 
is available. The goods must be dryed slowly, as high dry- 
ing temperatures and fast drying speeds tend to give mot. 
tled appearing goods. 


Some finishers like to apply the finish on the quetsch 
after the hydro-extracted goods are opened up ready for 
drying; other plants dry the goods, then frame them and 
apply the finish on a quetsch and give a final framing. It 
all depends upon the desired “hand” and quality of finish 
wanted as to the number of finishing operations to be car- 
ried out. 


When the finish is applied to these it is best to dry them 
on a covered frame to insure uniformly dryed goods ready 
for final inspection; otherwise, they must stand for 24 to 
i8 hours for thorough drying or be run through a loop 
dryer or given another framing on a covered frame before 
the final inspection on examining board. 


Finishing Mix (100 gallon). (Run on padder or 
quetsch. ) 
20 Ibs. 


Ibs. 


4 lbs. sulfonated finishing oil 


vegetable gum 
animal glue 
Give one nip at 130 F.. dry and frame to width ready 
for inspection for finished cloth. 


Notes On Wet Processing and Dyeing 


Casein fibers require lower wet processing temperatures 
than other synthetic fibers so that they can retain their de 
sirable characteristic feel; otherwise processing temperatures 


higher than 160° F. injure the feel of the finished fabric. 


It has been found most desirable to run these goods on 
dyebecks as well as jigs equipped with temperature and 
time controls and recording charts, whereby a complete 
check 1s kept on the operation of each dye lot, then insur- 
ing uniformity from one lot to the next. This is very nec 
essary tor the final finishing of the goods, as acetate-spun 
rayon-casein fiber fabrics that have been run at various wet 
processing temperatures without this desired uniformity 
will finish up very differently, while dye lots run under 
proper temperature controlled conditions give a more de 
sirable and uniform finish on different dye lots from day 
to day. This is an angle of control that all dyes and 
plant officials will have to install if they are to produce fin 
ished synthetic fabrics possessing the most desirable feel 


and hand. 
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PRACTICAL 


By THOMAS NELSON, Dean Emeritus of the Textile School, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


PART NINETEEN 


Thomas Nelson, considered to be the dean of all 
textile designers in the United States, deals with 
extra warp figuring in this installment. His next 
topic, extra figure figuring, will be presented in the 
October 15 issue. 


ABRICS with extra warp figures are used extensively 
i in the cotton, worsted and silk trades. The figures are 
arranged in spots, stripes and fancy effects, and are gener- 
ally formed on the. face of what -would otherwise be a reg- 
ular cloth. The figuring ends are usually two-ply mercer- 
ized yarn, and when these are used good results are ob- 
tained. 

In laying out one of these fabrics it must be remembered 
that the figuring ends are extra, and are used only for orna- 
mentation. These fabrics are generally constructed so that 
the figuring ends will be on a plain ground. The ends are 
usually arranged one ground, one figure, though in many 
cases two ends for figures are drawn through the same hed- 
dle eye. The extra ends are crowded into the reed with the 
ends for the regular cloth. 

To lay out a design for extra warp figure, first decide on 
the figure to be made. Second, lay out design paper one 


end ground, one end figure. Insert the weave for figure, 


then fill in the ground weave. If the design calls for two 
ends figure, lay off two lines and fill in same. 
Fig. 272 is a sketch of spot figures to be made in extra 
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warp. This spot can be arranged as given in sketch or the 
spots can be arranged in any order desired. 

Fig. 273 illustrates the method of laying out the design 
using one spot—ends arranged one ground, one figure. G 
indicates ground ends; F indicates figure ends. It will be 
noticed that the figuring ends float at the back after having 
made the spot. This brings up another point; if the yarns 
tor the fabric are very fine, the extra ends that float on the 
back will show through on the face. The only remedy for 
this is to cut off the loose ends that float on the back. If 
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this is done with a spot as in example given, the fabric will 
lose. much of its value, since the figuring ends will be un- 
able to resist friction, and will easily pull out, as they will 
be held in place only by compression of the warp ends. To 
overcome this defect, the extra ends should be bound 
around the figure. This binding in many cases is also used 
to give shaded effect to the figure. 

Fig. 274 illustrates the method of binding around the 
figuring ends using the same spot as in Fig. 273. 

In some fabrics it is not always advisable to cut the extra 
ends from the back, or to let them float at the back. To 


276 


overcome this, the extra ends are bound to the cloth. With 
a plain weave ground this cannot be done without the extra 
ends showing on the face of cloth at the binding. Some- 
times a two and two twill weave is used, which allows the 
extra ends to be raised between two warp floats. This cov- 
ers them and they are not seen on the face of cloth. Fig. 
275 illustrates this principle. 

In many cases the extra ends are required to make the 
figure on the face of the fabric, and after making the figure, 
to weave with the ground ends instead of passing to the 
back of fabric. This allows the figuring ends to show prom- 
inently in face of fabric. Fig. 276 illustrates this principle. 
When figuring is made in this manner, the figuring ends 
are not always crowded in the reed to the same extent as 
when using them purely as extra figures. 

Many kinds of fabrics are made in which extra warp fig- 
ures are used to embellish and make them more attractive. 
These include all kinds of drapery and upholstery fabrics 
in rayon, cotton, combinations, curtains, dress fabrics, etc. 

Fig. 277-A illustrates an all cotton drapery fabric. The 
foundation fabric is made from single yarn and the extra 
warp figures from two-ply soft twist yarn. The filling is 
also two-ply soft twist yarn. 

Fig. 277-B illustrates a cotton curtain fabric in which 
the extra threads float under the fabric and have to be 
sheared from the fabric on a shearing or cutting machine, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Seven fwards tor Avondale Mills 


NE of the most impressive occasions as yet witnessed 
() in the textile industry, took place Sept. 15 at Syla. 
cauga, Ala., when seven Army-Navy E” flags were raised 
simultaneously in recognition of the part the various units 
of Avondale Mills have played in producing war materials. 


Hugh Comer reading the acceptance address. 


Activities connected with the occasion began fairly early 
in the day, when numerous persons connected with the tex- 
tile industry started to gather. Luncheon was served to visi- 
tors and officials at the Federal Recreation Building in 
Sylacauga prior to the actual ceremonies, which began at 
2:15 in the afternoon. 


Following the usual preliminaries, Governor Chauncey 


Sparks of Alabama. the master of ceremonies. introduced 


Brig-Gen. Allen R. Kimball, commanding ofhcer of the 


HEWS OF OTHER AWARDS 


Among the latest recipients of the Army-Navy “E” 
award are two divisions of Callaway Mills, at Man- 
‘chester and Milstead, Ga.,-and the Front Royal, Va., 
plant of American Viscose Corp. Ceremonies at Front 
Royal will be held Oct. 13, and for Callaway Mills 
Oct. 21. 

Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., has become one 
of the first textile plants to win the coveted award for 
the third time, having been notified that it may now 
add a second silver star to its “E” pennant. Blueridge 
Co., Inc., of Glasgow, Va., Drayton Mills of Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., and Equinox Mill at Anderson, S. C., 
have been awarded stars for their flags, indicating 
that original meritorious performance on war work 
has been continued. 


Jeffersonville (Ind.) Quartermaster Depot, who made the 
presentation address. Employee committees from the seven 
Avondale units at Alexander City, Birmingham, LaFayette, 
Pell City, Stevenson, Sycamore and Sylacauga, then raised 
the individual pennants. 

Hugh Comer, executive vice-president of the organiza- 
tion, delivered the remarks of Donald Comer, who would 
have made the ofhcial acceptance had he not been ill. Cap. 
tain H. J. Norton (S. C.) U.S. N., commanding officer of 
the Naval Supply Depot at New Orleans, La., read an 
official citation from the Navy Department and presented 
the “E” lapel pins. 

Acceptance of the pins was made on behalf of the other 
employees by Mrs. Sadie Haynie, a worker at the Birming- 
ham plant of the company since 1899. Her remarks, which 
well summarizes the background of the occasion, follow: 

“I began working for Avondale Mills in 1899, two years 
after the Birmingham plant was organized. I have seen this 
organization grow from one mill with just a few spindles 
and looms to a company with mills located in seven com- 
munities in the state of Alabama until at the present time 
we are one of the largest textile organizations in America. 


employing 7,246 workers. 


Employee representatives raising the flags. 


“As a representative of the employees of this company, 
I am happy to accept this pin—this medal of honor. 

“We are proud of the great production we have turned 
out for our government. Many of our own boys are wear- 
ing-uniforms and sleeping under tents that came from the 
labor of our hands. These boys left their homes, families 
and sweethearts to fight for us and the American way of 
life. We pledge ourselves not to let these boys down but 
to remember them with our money, our labor and our pray- 
ers and we ask Almighty God to bring this great war to an 
end and send our boys back home to us.”’ 
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“It is your engines, your parts, 
that are in our merchant ships, 
that are making it possible for 
us to supply that equipment to 
our boys at the battle front.” 
Gov. Saltonstall, Nov. 7, 1942 


and now we have 
proudly added our first 
gold stor for continued 
outstanding production 
achievement. 


You may need our ROVING FRAMES — and need them badly — with their Super-Draft 
or Inter-Draft equipment and many special features, they would relieve you of many produc- 
tion problems. We know you'd like them — and we wish it were possible for you to have them... 

BUT — your boys and our boys are depending on cargo ships — cargo ships depend on 
engines —OUR engines. So that’s what we are building, to the best of our ability, with our 


splendid equipment, skilled workers, and capable engineers. ENGINES for pumps — for blowers 
— for generators — for VICTORY. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. "ATLANTA, GA. 
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Decatur, ALA.—Contracts have been let by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. for a million dollar addition which 
will more than double the present capacity of the company’s 
local cotton fabric mill. Containing approximately 140,000 
square feet of floor space, the addition is scheduled for 
completion in February or March, and will necessitate the 
hiring of another 400 workers. 

CLover, S. C.—Every employee of Clover Spinning 
Mills, Inc., is now buying war bonds through the payroll 
allotment plan, according to an announcement by C. C. 
Boshamer, president. The past several weeks have seen new 
production records set at the combed yarn plant, operating 
almost wholly on war orders. 


MAIDEN, N. C.—Carolina Mills, Inc., with plants at 
Maiden and Newton, has instituted a retirement plan for 
employees who remain in the employ of the company for 
at least five years. Retirement is at the age of 65, with 
payments into the fund being made by the company and 
workers. Workers who have been on the payroll six months 
or longer and are inducted into the arméd services will be 
given credit for the time served. 

BENNETTSVILLE, S. C.—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
has purchased Marlboro Cotton Mills, according to an an- 
nouncement by John W. Thomas, chairman of the Fire- 
stone board of directors. The Bennettsville mill has 12,504 
spindles and six looms which have been producing tire fab- 
rics and coarse plied yarns. D. D. Carroll was president 
and treasurer. 

BRODNAX, VA.—The spinning room of Brodnax Cotton 
Mills, including all equipment, was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. The office and other buildings used by the company 
were saved, and the fire loss was partially covered by insur- 
ance. Mrs. W. E. Dugger has been operating the mill since 
her husband's death several months ago. 
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Newton, N. C.—More than 300 employees of New 
City Mills Co. were entertained recently at a fish fry, dur 
ing which bonus checks and war bonds totaling almost 
$5,000 were distributed by company officials. 


NEW CALLAWAY ORGANIZATION | 


LAGRANGE, Ga.—Effective Oct. 1, the various plants of 
Callaway Mills have been divided into three operating divi- 
sions, each of which is to be integrated. The necessary 
changes in organization are being accomplished progres- 
sively on a time schedule to prevent the possibility of con- 
fusion which might arise if all changes were made on the 
same day. The time schedule calls for all changes to be 
made by Dec. 4, at which time each of the three operating 
divisions will be fully organized and functioning under the 
new plan. Under the new plan, each of the divisions will 
handle its own industrial relations, employment, training, 
purchasing, cotton, job assignments, machine standards and 
control, maintenance, overhauling, accounting, payroll, etc. 
Selling, credit and collection of accounts will continue as 
before for the entire organization. 

Division HDV is composed of the Hillside, dye and 
Valway plants and will be under the supervision and con- 
trol of the following officers: A. B. Edge, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; A. U. Priester, Jr., assistant vice- 
president; and C. G. Higginbotham, assistant treasurer. 

Division USEO is composed of the Unity plant, Unity 
Spinning plant, Elm City plant and Oakleaf plant and will 
be under P. N. Collier, vice-president and general man- 
ager; W. B. Hill, assistant vice-president; J. D. Talbert, 
assistant treasurer; and C. M. Geer, assistant secretary. 

Division MMC is composed of the Manchester, Milstead 
and Calumet plants and will be under the supervision and 
control of the following officers: J. H. Daughdrill, vice- 
president and general manager; Lewis Price, assistant vice- 
president; R. D. Brawner, assistant treasurer; and J. ¢ 
Amos, assistant secretary. 

The other officers of the company are Fuller E. Calla. 
way, Jr., president; Ely R. Callaway, vice-president and 
credit manager; G. O. Jones, assistant vice-president and 
credit manager; R. D. Williams, Jr., vice-president and sales 
manager; H. G. Smith, vice-president and secretary; Wm. 
H. Turner, Jr., assistant secretary; and J]. K. Boatwright, 
treasurer. 

M. M. Trotter, formerly vice-president and director of 
purchases for the company as a whole, has resigned his 
position to become effective when the purchasing depart- 
ment is decentralized under this plan. 

The added burdens brought about by increased produc- 
tion, scarcity of labor, government regulations and increas- 
ed business accounts for this change in organization which 
is designed to bring closer control and more unified opera- 
tions to all phases of the company’s business. 
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LONGER 
LASTING 

BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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Macbeth Solves the Problem of 
Color Matching on Dark Days 


The winter season and resultant 
dark days make color matching ex- 
tremely difficult, especially under 
the high production schedules being 
maintained. The dyer or colorist 
using MACBETH SKYLIGHTS can 
work out correctly, matches of deli- 
cate tints and shades that will 
always match anywhere, anytime. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO. 


1218 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


NO SHORTAGE 
of EXPERIENCE 


As suppliers of textile starches, gums and 
dextrines since 1866, we have developed a 
Technical Service which is qualified by experi- | 
ence to help solve war-time sizing, finishing 
and printing problems. 


This Service is at your disposal...for the duration 
and afterwards. 
77 Years of Service to the Textile Industry 


xX 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Avenue 1011 Johnston Bidg. 
New York Charlotte, N. C. 
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USE 


Corn Products 


Finishing 
Starches 


The uniformity, cleanliness and consistent 

high quality of Corn Products starches and 

gums are well-known to leading textile man- 

ufacturers. The technicians of Corn Products 

are always glad to help the manufacturer 

with Warp Sizing, finishing or other textile 
problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
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W. T. Cann has resigned as overseer of spinning at San 
tee Mills, Bamberg, S. ¢ 


W. O. Reed ts now overseer of spinning at the Pelham, 
Ga., plant of Clark Thread Co 


Francis E. Summons has been appointed assistant director 
of the textile, clothing and leather division, War Produc 
tion Board. 


|. Ransom Burts has become the Atlanta. Ga.. area rep 


resentative for Southeastern Cottons, Inc., succeeding the 


late Larry Mic Coy. 


M. W. Carter, formerly of Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. ¢ 
is now assistant superintendent of Mathews Cotton Mill. 
Greenwood. S. C. 


Fred Still, formerly superintendent of Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., is now filling a similar position at 
Stonewall ( Miss.) Cotton Mills. Inc. 


Jack Rymer, formerly superintendent at Chadwick-Hos 
kins Co. Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C., ts now superintend 
ent at Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C. 


Frank L. Byrd. formerly maintenance engineer at River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills Co.. 
holds a similar position at the Trion (Ga.) Co. 


Danville. Va.. now 


H. B. Miller has resigned as superintendent of Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co. Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C.. 
charge at Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 


to be in 


]. J. Norton, Jr., has resigned as superintendent of Good- 
vear Clearwater Mills No. 1, Cedartown, Ga.. to become 
superintendent of the Lockhart, S$. C., plant of Monarch 
Mills. 


Eugene Lutz, formerly with J. P. Stevens Co., has be 
come manager of the technical department in charge of 
styling and development work for Iselin-Jefferson Co., New 


Y ork. 


Scott Russell has resigned as president of Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga., to become general counsel for the post-war 
economic and planning committee of the United States 
senate. 


Miss Mary Ruth Cannon, daughter of Charles A. Can- 
non, president of Cannon Mills Co., was married recently 
at Concord, N. ¢ P. Spencer of Raleigh, 
N. C. 


to Ensign R 


Lewis S. Munson, production superintendent and later 
plant manager of the Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, 
Del., retired Oct. 1 at the age of 70 follow ing a testimonial! 
dinner given in his honor by fellow workers. Dr.. Van L. 
Bohnson has retired as director of acetate research for the 
Du Pont Co., and has been succeeded by Dr. Fenton H. 
Swezey. 
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Cliftord O. Morgan, forme rly of American Thread Co., 
Dalton, Ga.. 
dora mills of American Yarn & Processing Co., Mount 


Holly, N. C. 


is NOW superintendent of the Adrian and Ma- 


Dwight M. Wilhelm, formerly executive sec retary of the 
Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association. has been pro 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel at the Courtland 


(Ala.) Army Air Base. 
Frank D. Lockman, Jr., 


ant superintendent of the Lockhart. S. C.. plant of Monarch 


who recently resigned as assist- 


Mills. has accepted a similar position at the Woodruff, S. 
C.. plant of the Brandon C€ orp. 


H. T. Gilbert has resigned his position at Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., to become superintendent at 
Abbeville (S. C.) Mills. L. S. Duval has replaced M. V. 
Freeman as overseer of carding at Abbeville Mills. 


William A. Green has joined the technical staff of Hart 
Products Corp., New York, and will work with textile 
manufacturers and their 
problems in the field of permanent finishes and pigment 


processors in connection with 


colors. 


As a tribute to the memory of John W. Arrington, prest- 
dent of Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., for more than 
40 years, a Pullman car named for him was formally dedi- 
cated at Greenville Oct. 1. .The car is to be put in service 
on the New York to New Orleans run. 


W. N. McCann is now day overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at Strickland Cotton Mills, Valdosta, Ga.. with T. B. 
Parnell holding the same position on the night shift. G. 1. 
Busby is overseer of weaving on the day shift, J. L. Adams 
on the second shift and W. M. Davis on the third shift. 


Lieut. Oliver D. Landis, U. S. N. R.. of Charlotte. N. C.. 
has been transferred to the U. S. Naval Gunnery School at 
Hollywood, Fla., as a instructor, after several months of 
duty in the South Pacific war theater where he took part in 
a number of missions against the Japanese. For many years 
Lieutenant Landis was sales representative for the Graton 
& Knight Co. in the Carolinas, and is well known through- 
out the Southern textile industry. 


Three recent additions to his staff have been announced 
by H. H. Willis, textile consultant of Clemson. S. C.. and 
formerly dean of the Clemson textile school. W. H. 
Monckton, Jr., a former standards authority with Springs 
Cotton Mills, Pacific Mills and Riverside & Dan River Cot 
ton Mills Co., will continue this type of work for the Wil 
lis Organization. J. V. Verner, formerly with Veeder-Root, 
Inc., and Riverside & Dan River Mills, will be a field rep- 
resentative for Mr. Willis. Earl W. Starnes. formerly of 
Avondale Mills, will devote his time to the installation of 
cost systems in textile plants. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


A INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


STA 


FOR ALL | 


TEXTILE USES / 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
* SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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| GET MORE DELIVERED POWER 


for greater production from your 
present machines....... HOW? Equip 
with Tannate Leather Belting. For Tannate does deliver 
more power. Its exceptional pulley grip, strength and 
. resulting from a special 
assures greater production from 


resistance to stretch and slip . 
tanning process . . 
machines it drives. 
Furthermore, Tannate retains its high efficiency through- 
out its long service life and has the needed endurance 
for round-the-clock operation. 


For more output at lower unit costs... Try Tannate. 


“STEP UP PRODUCTION with 


0 S 


~ 
> 


LEATHER BELTIN 


lished 1702 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Po. 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e@ ATLANTA e CLEVELAND 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I. 
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One yeor payable in advance’ - : - $1.50 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the peenerere. items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Past Will Not Return 


As much as many in the textile industry may regret 
changes in operating systems and conditions and as 
deeply as they may feel about many new ideas which 
have been forced upon them by organized minorities 
with the aid of radical New Deal leaders, they must 
recognize the fact that many of the changes have 
come to stay and that even the overthrow of Franklin 
LD. Roosevelt and his associates in the next election 
will not bring about the elimination of many of these 
alterations in our way of life. 

We would not for a moment suggest a cessation 
of opposition to many things which are wrong but 
we do recognize the fact that much of the fight 
which has been, and will be made, is definitely a 
waste of energy. 

Eric A. Johnson, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, very well said in a 
recent interview that the world will never go back to 
mass unemployment. 

Many in the United States who have had their 
standards of living raised under war conditions will 
undoubtedly expect some recession when peace 
comes, but many who lived under very low standards 
in years past will not be willing to return again to 
such living conditions, nor should they be expected 
to do so. 

Public sentiment in the United States is very defi- 
nitely committed to a policy under which a man, who 
is willing to work for a decent living for himself and 
his family, should have an opportunity to work and 
be able to obtain from such work wages which will 
afford a satisfactory standard of living. 

There are very few honest business men or man- 
ufacturers who do not hold that view. 
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Just here is the dividing line, because many of the 
New Dealers, some of the labor leaders and most 
of the socialists and communists hold that a man 
should be assured of money sufficient to maintain a 
high standard of living whether he is willing to work 
or does work to obtain same. 

One of the provisions of the Atlantic Charter as 
laid down by Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill is ‘Freedom from Want,” but there is not 
coupled with it any provision or suggestion that it 
apply only to the man who is willing to do or does 
an honest measure of work. 

Even if the business man or manufacturer was 
unwilling to agree that the man who is willing to do 
an honest day's work should have the opportunity. 
it would be useless to oppose such a policy because it 
is now backed by an overwhelming public sentiment. 

Many citizens are opposed and can successfully 
offer protests against providing for men who are 
unwilling to work and against the return of the sys- 
tem under which men were put on WPA and paid 
while doing very little or no work. 

It will be far better to accept a system under which 
those, who do work or are willing to work but can- 
not secure employment, receive enough to maintain 
themselves and their families and to direct the at- 
tack against lavishing public funds upon those who 
are unwilling to do an honest day's work and seek 
to subsist upon charity provided by public funds. 

Just how we can operate our factories and provide 
jobs for those who wish to work under the free trade 
ideas as promulgated by Secretary Cordell Hull and 
as written by him in various agreements we do not 
know. 

Most of the nations and peoples of Europe and 
Asia will be bankrupt as the result of the war and 
they will be willing to work for any wages obtain- 
able provided they can sell their products. We fail 
to see how we can, in the post-war period, employ 
our workers at present standards of wages and com- 
pete with the goods manufactured in European and 
Asiatic countries on their usual wage rate or unit cost 
if there is no protection against same, in the form of 
international agreements or national legislation. The 
variations in unit costs are too much for our economy 
to endure. 

We believe, however, that organized labor will 
realize the situation and will join hands with man- 
ufacturers in defeating the post-war plan of Secre- 
tary Hull. 

Reports state that post-war plans of Soviet Russia 
are concentrated on development of industry, agri- 
culture and internal resources with the avowed goal 
of leading the world in per capita production of 
many basic necessities and consumer goods. 

If Russia devotes her energies to raising the stand- 
ard of living in Russia and ceases her political activi- 
ties in other countries, as Stalin has pledged, it will 
become a great country and have a great influence 
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upon the standard of living in other Asiatic coun- 
tries. 

China's plan to raise living standards is based on 
principles outlined by Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, and she 
looks to this country for the most help. The amount 
of credits that China can use has been estimated in 
billions of dollars and by the same token she will 
become a great purchaser of our goods. 

We believe that Great Britain will carry out tts 
pledge to give self government to India after the 
war and the business world can see great benefits 
from a higher standard of living for the millions of 
people in China and India. 

The business man and the manufacturer in the 
United States has nothing to gain by dreaming of 
the pre-New Deal days. 

The New Dealers took advantage of an unrest 
based upon many injustices, and as in all such move- 
ments there was some good in their accomplishments. 

If business men and manufacturers will cease to 
fight against those things which they know are here 
to stay and will direct their efforts against the evils 
which have been included, but can be eliminated, 
they will be able to accomplish much. 

The New Deal was tottering and would have col- 
lapsed had not the war occurred when it did, but 
certain of its features are now established and we 
might as well recognize that fact. 

Business men and manufacturers can help mold 
and form the destinies, not only of our country, but 
of the world, and should look to the future rather 
than allow their thoughts to linger too much upon 
the past. 


No Merchant Marine For Us 


In our issue of April 15th we commented upon the 
fact that the immense fleet of Liberty ships then be- 
ing built were being equipped with reciprocating 
engines instead of diesel engines and would be so 
slow as to be useless for a merchant marine after the 
war, and predicted that the day will come when 
thousands of them will be tied to docks and left to 
rust. 


We quoted an engineer as saying that representa- 
tives of Great Britain had manipulated and con- 
trolled the situation so that reciprocating engines 
would be installed and the ships be unable to com- 
pete with those of the merchant marine of Great 
Britain after the war. 

Recently we were at a seaport and were elated 
when told that large Victory ships equipped with 
turbines were now being built and that they would 
have both the speed and the tonnage suitable for a 
merchant marine. 


Since then we have noted the following: 


London.—Prime Minister Churchill told the House of 
Commons that President Roosevelt has promised to turn 
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over to Great Britain between 150 and 200 American-con- 
structed ships on which work already has started. 


Churchill said there was no financial arrangement and 
that the matter would be dealt with by the usual method 
that things were used to a common advantage. 

It appears from this that we have been gyped 
again by the British and that we are not to be allow- 
ed to have a merchant marine with ships which can 
be economically operated. 

If the engineer was right, we were first induced to 
build ships which will be worthless after the war and 
then when we finally begin to build ships suitable 
for a post-war merchant marine, are induced to de- 
liver them to the British. 

We are partners of the British in this war and we 
approve of extending them assistance of every kind, 
including war materials, but we resent efforts to put 
us into the position of not being able to compete 
with their merchant marine in peace time. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt has become so accustomed 
to giving away the money of the taxpayers of this 
country he was probably delighted at the opportunity 
of giving the British 150 to 200 of our new ships for 
use in their merchant marine after the war. 


It probably never occurred to him to give them 
200 of the Liberty ships equipped with reciprocating 
engines. They are to be left for us and will rust at 
our docks. 


Practical Research for N. C. Mills 


The textile industry of North Carolina was very 
much pleased to learn that one of the first acts of 
Malcolm E. Campbell, the new dean of the Textile 
School at North Carolina State College, was to em- 
ploy G. H. Dunlap as director of practical research. 

Mr. Dunlap is well and favorably known to the 
textile industry for the work he did under auspices 
of the Arkwrights and the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation while financed by the Textile Foundation of 
Washington, D. C. His experiments showing that 
card cylinder speeds could be increased came at an 
opportune time and greatly increased the production 
and the profits of many mills. 


The employment of Mr. Dunlap, like that of Dean 
Campbell, was made possible by the funds of the 
N. C. Textile Foundation, Inc. 


He will be a member of the faculty of the textile 
school, but will spend practically all of his time su- 
pervising tests in textile plants and helping them 
with their operating problems. His findings will be 
carried back to the students and frequently they will 
assist him in making tests in mills. 

At an early date Dean Campbell expects to add a 
man who will devote his entire time to assisting the 
knitting mills of North Carolina with their problems 
and will supervise research for them. 
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PREPARATION SPINNING WEAVING 


Obviously it is necessary to disperse your buying in many cases, 


because no one manufacturer makes all the products 
you need. However this is all the more reason why you 
should CONCENTRATE your buying when possible 
and when the supplier merits your confidence. Other- 
wise you run the risk of being buried with details and 
your system’ may cost more than your savings. 


You can concentrate on Lambeth with confidence when 
buying spinning tape, braided or twisted banding, pitt 
or preparatory, spinning or twisting machinery) and 
canvas lug straps for looms. The Lambeth Line includes 
all of them, and every product represents a quality 
which 50 years of conscientious service to the textile 

industry has made possible. 


““BILTRITE’’ 


(PATENTED) 


CANVAS LUG STRAP 


al 


This product is an outstanding example of Lambeth quality. It's built up 
and molded in one continuous operation. The glue has no chance to set 
before the molding is completed. Long life is thus obtained. 


When you think of preparation, spinning or weaving, think of 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. + Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule 
Rope and Banding + Sole Agents for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H. 
Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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ler bear Mechanism tor Looms 


OMER H. GRIER, master mechanic at Pacolet Mfg 
I Co. Plant No. 4, New Holland, Ga., has taken a 
very responsible part in the maintenance and improvement 
of equipment at his mill, as pointed out in a description of 
his third cylinder for a slasher, presented in TEXTILE BUL- 
LETIN of Sept. 1. 


Another of his inventions, an idler gear mechanism for 
looms, is described as follows in patent papers (No. 198,- 
357) granted to him: 


“This invention relates to an idler gear for looms in 
which the gear is lubricated by the lubricant supplied to 
the shaft upon which it is mounted. More specifically it 
relates to an idler gear which is adapted to be placed be- 
tween the auxiliary cam shaft gear and the timing gear on 
the loom. Heretofore, there has been no arrangement for 
oiling the stud or gears at this point; consequently when a 
loom thus equipped has run for some time the teeth in the 
idler gear, the cam shaft gear and the timing gear, become 
worn, resulting in a poor operation of the loom, which in 
turn, results in kinky filling, shuttles being diverted from 
their path, rough cloth with poor cover and the like. By 
providing this connecting gear between the auxiliary cam 
shaft gear and the timing gear, a condition of exact timing 
can be maintained over a long period of time, since the 
bearings which support the ends of the stnd upon which 
the gear is mounted will also supply lubricant to the teeth 
of the gear. 


Double Use of Oil 


“It is, therefore, an object of this invention to provide 
an idler gear between the auxiliary cam shaft gear and the 
timing gear on a loom, said gear being mounted upon the 
intermediate portion of a stud shaft, and between two 
bearings which bearings are closed at their outer ends, with 
means for supplying oil to the ends of said shaft through 
the bearings. By providing such a structure, the oil sup- 
plied to the bearings will first lubricate the ends of the 
shaft, and due to the closed ends of the bearings, the oil 
will be forced to escape from around the shaft and flow 
upon the teeth of the gear disposed there-between. 


“It is another object of this invention to provide an in- 
termediate gear of the class described, which is adjustably 
mounted relative to the auxiliary cam shaft gear and the 
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timing gear on a loom so that this gear may be readily ad- 
justed to suit the different sizes of loom timing gears that 
are required for different weaves. The ultimate result of 
such an idler gear is to create a better and more positive 
method of timing the loom, as well as a longer life and 
greater durability of the parts. 

“It ts a further object of the invention to provide sup- 
porting means for an idler gear disposed between two other 
gears whereby the idler gear shaft is adjustably mounted in 
self-aligning bearings which confine the lubricant and allow 
no escape of the lubricant except by dripping or flowing on 
the gear carried by the idler shaft.” 


Can Be Adjusted Readily 


The inventor further says in his patent papers: ‘I have 
provided an idler gear for looms which is capable of using 
the same oil for oiling the bearings upon which the gear is 
mounted, for also oiling the teeth on the gear. I have also 
provided an idler gear which is capable of being adjusted 


Homer Grier'’s idler gear mechanism. 


to any desired position relative to its adjoining gears so as 
to allow different sizes of timing gears to be used for dif- 
ferent weaves. It is also evident that my idler gear may be 
employed in connection with any two shafts where a self- 
lubricating and self-aligning idler gear is desired.”’ 
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To help win the 


battle of PRODUCTION 
WAR PLANTS SPECIFY VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANTS 


Conservation of life and prop- 
erty is as essential to the wor 
effort as a war plant's finished 
product. Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants ore being specified to 
safeguard the lives of thousands 
of workers in chemical plants, 
powder mills, ordnance works 
and other industries where large 
and immedicte water flow must 
be constantly available to com- 
bat chemical burns 


ond similar 
All types of wor 
plonts, including shipyards, etc. 
ore using these hydrants to min- 
imize the hazards of fire. 


emergencies. 


thousands of 
sofeguord their stock 
and equipment with Vogel Frost- 
Proof Hydrants because they 
especially oppreciate the value 
of a hydrant which does not 
freeze-up, even at lowest tem- 
peratures. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


And, of course, 
formers 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


ROLLS AND 
TUBES 


SPECIALISTS 
wooD 


SPOOLS 
CONES 


Fe Terrell Machine 0.4 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Practical Textile Designing 
(Continued From Page 19) 


after the fabric is woven. This fabric is made on the prin- 
Fig. 277-€ 


same fabric as it is woven in the loom and before shearing. 


ciple as illustrated at Fig. 273. illustrates the 


277—-D 


Fig. 277-D illustrates an upholstery fabric in which the 
extra warp figuring is made on the Jacquard machine. This 
fabric is made with two-ply mercerized yarn both in ground 
and figure with a rayon filling. 


277—-E 


Fig. 277-E illustrates a dress goods fabric having the 
extra threads bound in the fabric on the principle illus- 
trated at Fig. 275. 
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Textile Research Institute Adds Woolt 
| lj and Hopkins To Staff 


B. F. ZIMMERMAN Two important additions to the staff of Textile Research 


prominent textile execu- Institute, Inc., have been announced by the organization. 


Benjamin F. Zimmerman, | 
tive of Spartanburg, S. C., died recently at his home after Douglas G. Woolf, editor-in-chief of Textile M orld, 
a long period of ill health. At the time of his death he was has resigned after 2/ years association with that publication 
head of the cotton departments of Spartan and Drayton to become vice-president and director of information of the 
Mills. He is survived by his widow and one daughter. Textile Research Institute, Inc., New York. 

In his new connection, which will start on Oct. 15, he 


R A. FIELD will direct all the information services of. the institute, 


Roddy Allen Field, 75, formerly a vice-president of 
Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills, died recently of a heart at- 
tack at his summer home near Guilford College, N. C. He 
became superintendent of Newnan .Cotton Mills in 1901 
and vice-president and a member of the board of directors 
prior to his retirement five years ago. Survivors include a 
son, a daughter, a sister and one grandson. 


E. A. HILL 

Edward A. Hill, 67, for the past 12 years superintendent 
of Clinton Cotton mills and Lydia cotton Mills at Clinton, 
S. C., died Sept. 15 after several years declining health. 


Douglas Woolf G. E. Hopkins 


which include the magazine, Textile Research, of which 
Julian Jacobs continues as editor, and the abstracts and 


Mr. rau, long syne in textile circles. is survived by supplementary publications. 
, five sons and two daughters. Giles E. Hopkins, one of the best known research men 


in the textile industry, has been appointed research man- 
ager of the Textile Research Institute, Inc. A graduate of 


J. M. BRUNER 


John M. Bruner, formerly treasurer and general man- Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Mr. Hopkins was 
ager of Oconee Mills, Inc., died at Westminster, S. C., re- for many years technical director of the Bigelow-Sanford 
cently. He had been with the firm 30 years. Carpet Co. 


RUST AND CORROSION—the common enemies 
u-Lite Finishing of every steel tool, gear or part—are directly re- 
sponsible for millions of dollars of waste, time and 

critical materials. DU-LITE, a black exide pene- 

trating finish, will definitely protect steel against 

these destructive elements— RUST AND COR- 

ROSION. Du-Liting produces no dimensional or 


WRITE OUR physical character change in the metal—there is 
SUB-CONTRACT no surface build-up. The process is entirely pene- 
tration.. 


DEPARTMENT 


We have complete Du-Lite equipment to finish your 
steel parts, making them rust and corrosion resisting 
and giving a rich, gun metal appearance. 


Designers and Builders of 
Yrs AND WOODWORKING MACHINERY FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO, Inc 
Salling _Abgents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We will welcome the opportunity to discuss 


your problems of merchandising and distribution 


arket 


Sales volume in the cotton gray goods 


Cotton boods 


New YoOrK. 
market has been, as usual during recent months, quite 
small. Buyers representing consumer interests, although 
desperately eager to procure goods, are still disappointed 
day after day. 

Invitations for large quantities of cotton textiles received 
in the Worth Street market provided the only major inter 
est in recent days. Mill representatives had been awaiting 
ofhcial word as to the quantity of herringbone twills want- 
ed, with the figure of 110 million yards now being known. 
Sellers are now looking forward to the additional amounts 
of cloth wanted in other categories in the Army procure 
ment program for the first half of 1944, and expect that 
these will be made known at an early date. 

Mill representatives are not expected to entertain any 
offers for civilian business until the Government program 
had been outlined and supplies provided. This attitude is 
thought the safest and unlikely to result in any difficulties 
later on in the way of having looms commandeered, direc- 
tives issued, or forced cancellations of orders on hand to 
supply military needs. 

In addition to the 110 million yards of herringbone twill 
wanted by the Army the Navy Department ts looking for 

400,000 yards of the same cloth, also for delivery from 
Selinand through June of next year. 

Expansion of contracts by the Army in 1944 is held in 
dicative of the fact that American participation in actual 
combat would be stepped up and that supplies must be 
obtained to replace losses of our Allies. Furnishing equip 
ment to our Allies does not mean just heavy armaments and 
foodstuffs, but includes textiles, a number of commentators 
were quick to point out. Also, food and clothing must be 
provided for the peoples in the conquered nations if we are 
to retain their support and co-operation in the struggle 
against the Axis, it is added. Repeatedly the reminder is 
made that this is a global war and sup plies must be pro- 
vided wherever necessary to fight a common enemy. 

In the face of this huge potential demand for the Army, 
war aid, foreign relief and rehabilitation, Lend-Lease, ex- 
port, not overlooking the Navy, Marine Corps, Maritime 
Commission and other services, the outlook for civilian 
supplies is held to be discouraging. Sharp setbacks in mill 
operations during the summer, with prospects not too en- 
couraging for an upward movement because of the man 
power situation, are expected to cut down the civilian 
supply still further. 

Distribution of cotton textiles all over the world by many 
Government agencies assigned to this task will likely create 


a reputation and demand for products of American mills. 


J.P. STEVENS & Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA. mills of 


Output by Southern 
that of August, with production of some yarns in the last 


three months reduced at least 15 per cent below the second 


quarter of 1943 and more than 20 per cent behind the 


third quarter of 1942. 


Active spindles reported for mills in the South are at the 


lowest point since March, 1942, but apparently they have 
been able to maintain operations at the average of over 100 
hours per spindle per week. 

Though the operating record is better than that of July, 
distributors were disappointed over the failure to carry 
through the moderate improvement reported for August. 
Sale combed yarn production is of urgent interest to mili- 
tary procurement officers, but it has become more or less 
academic to market interests, as less than ten per cent of 
the yarn is now reaching this market for disposal. The 
Southern mills are reported to be shipping a considerable 
part to nearby weaving mills having insufficient spinning of 
their-own to cover war contracts. 

Disposal of what remains for civilian use is more and 
more being handled by spinners, it is being said, without 
consideration being given to consumers who always in the 
past have relied on market supplies. As the yarn mills’ 
overall output of combed yarn decreases, the percentage 
absorbed by war work increases. 

Reaction among cotton sale yarn spinners’ representatives 
to the report that military buying officers have offered to 
change the counts and types of combed yarn they require, 
if such adjustment will boost the total output of military 
yarns, 
shift, 


in which their production is largest and steadiest. 


is that probably nothing could be gained by this 
as the yarn mills already are working on the counts 


The sale cotton yarn industry is expected to get relief 
trom OPA soon in the form of higher ceiling prices, but it 
is not known whether the price increase will be as liberal 
as has been asked for, in the case of a good many counts. 
It has not been confirmed that the new ceiling set-up will 
be released in time for it to become effective by Oct. 15. 

Industry spokesmen are reported to have been assured 
that Congress will prevent red tape delays, but it remains 
true that the average looks askance at the 
whole program for advance payments and loans for indus 


try on termination of the contracts. 


spinne r now 


In turn, the war pro- 
curement officers are now urging that it is a responsibility 
of the primary contractor to safeguard his suppliers. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
+++ 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Universal™ 


Tells the Story of 
which 
ROLLER COVERING is really the wise and most 
economical buy. 


For over a century (100 long years) 


has been made without interruption—a record and a proof 
that must be recognized and considered by any mill man- 
agement or overseer of spinning that is NOT using this super 
roller covering. 


Try GilLeather as made today and see from comparison with 
any covering made, no matter what the claims, if it is not 
the most productive and economical covering ever used. 
Have you a copy of our hand book, “A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. 
of Cotton Spinning? It’s free. 


Gitt LEATHER COMPANY 


SALEM, MASS. 
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OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS * 


SEND = 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GOOD BOOKS ARE ON THE 
MARCH from your bookshelves to 
our fighting men. Get them out— 
leave them at the nearest collec- 


tion center or public library for 
the 1943 VICTORY BOOK CAM- 


KROME-WELD cot and apron ce- 
ment was made expressly for 
Chrome leather but will hold any 
leather used for Roller Covering 
and does not cause hard or jumpy 
seams on rolls. 


Order direct from the adaress be- 
low or from your favorite supply 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open 
investigations to Industrial Plants, 
Attorneys, Banks and Individuals. 
Male and female operatives. Per 
diem basis only. “Our best adver- 
§ tisement is a job well done.” Ref- 
erences: Any Lynchburg bank or 
§ City official. Phone or write Cun- 


) NOTICE TO ROLLER SHOPS 


e@ if you want a new job, if | 
you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified adver- 


tising department of Textile | 
Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by 
both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill 
equipment for sale also find 


Textile Bulletin classified ad- 
) vertisements valuable in estab- 
lishing business contacts. 


house. diff's Detectives, Inc., Lynchburg, 
H. C. SWANN Va. No branch offices and no solici- 

| 1043 Wateree St., Kingsport, Tenn. ) tors. 


H. H. WILLIS 


TEXTILE CONSULTANT 
Clemson, S. C. 


PLANT SURVEY 
LABOR RELATIONS 
COSTS 
JOB ANALYSIS 
ARBITRATION 


WASTE CONTROL 


PAIGN. 
| FOR SALE | 
| 1—Fairbanks Bale Scale, 800 Lb., | 
like new. 
2—~Woonsocket 12 x 6 x 10 x 72 Sp. | 
Slubbers. 
| 2—5S-L, 10 x 5 x 84 Sp. Intermedi- | 
ates. 
| 6—S-P 9 x 4% x 84 Sp. Intermedi- | 
ates. 
15—S-L Dry Tape Drive Twisters, 
3” ga., 216 sp. ea 
S—No. 90 Universal Filling Wind- 


ers with Bunch Builders 
l—Termaco Roving Bobbin Strip- 
per, Bobbins 
1—Belger Roving Tester 
1—Tolhurst. 40” Extractor. 
Drive. 


Belt | 

J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY | 

| 


231 So. Main St. Providence, R. |. 
Tel. Gaspee 6464 


| FOR SALE | 
| l—New Chicago Watchman Clock | 
) with eight stations 
J. H. McRainey | 


1804 Pine St. 
Lumberton, N. C. 


| EXPERIENCED Painter, 34 years 
sober, desires job of look- 
ing after upkeep of mill and houses 
for some large concern. Can fur- 
nish references. Address ‘‘Painter,”’ j 
o Textile Bulletin. 


of age, 


SELL ME YOUR ROLLER ) 
LEATHER SCRAP FOR CASH 
Write me what you have to offer. | 


PETE WALKER 
The Leather Man 
Gastonia, N. C. 


TEXTILE ENGINEER 
desires change l have 12 years’ 
experience in carding and spinning 
of Cotton, Rayon and blends. Have 
broad experience in creating and 
handling of fancy yarns and am 
able to solve production problems. 
Draft status 4-H. Best of refer- 
ences 

Address “‘Box 109,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


t 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C.E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


Box 1694 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-9831 


FOR 


FOLDING 
LATEST FEATURES, 


motor. 


MACHINE, 36” 
220 VOLTS, 
44 H. P. MOTOR. Can be operated by any type 4% 


SALE 


FOLDRITE 


Machine can be adjusted to produce any desired style of fold 


in towels, pillow cases, diapers, etc. Demonstration on request. 


DONCASTER COLLAR & SHIRT COMPANY 
RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 


FOLDER, ALL 
60 CYCLES, 3-PHASE, 


WANTED 


4 carder and spinner for combed 
varn mill on the second shift. Must 
be familiar with both departments 


Give full particulars in first letter, 
with references 
Address “M. V.,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


mean == 


and be a good manager of help | 
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WANTED 
Overseer Spinning Large room } 
good salary, not too old, with good ‘$% 
education hoon for romotion 
details in 


Give references and all : 
first letter ! 
Address “Box B-F,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


SECOND HAND wants 
years experience on 
also qualified trainer to 
and J. M. T 


to change Ten 
itton and rayon: 
present J. |. T 
Knows how to handle help 


ind get production; would like a small 
card room or assistant overseer in large 
mill. Address c/o Textile 


Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT-CARDER. 
available. Experienced on all staple and 
grade cotton; plain and fancy weave 
Neferences Address “‘Box G-A."" c/o 
Textile Bulletin. 


Services 


SUPERINTENDENT-DYER: emploved at 
present. Excellent reasons r making 
hange. 18 years’ manufacturing experi 
nee 15 (‘ollegwe graduates Mar 
ried lyraftt ex pt Prefer Denim Mill 
txcellent references as to character and 
ability \ddress yer.” Textil 
Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


} Lowell Drawing repair parts of 
Lbso- 
List sent on 


Saco- Lowell manufacturé 

j lutely new and unused 
A request. 

Write “‘Box 116,"’ 

c/o Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON | 

Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U.S. Patent Office 


Sweepers using Perfex Fibre 
Brooms are those who FIRST used 
them LONG ENOUGH to become 
acquainted with their easy sweep. 
Try 1 or 100 from 


BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


Box 84] 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

We invite correspondence with em- 
ployers seeking men and men seek- 
ing positions. Over 40 years in 
business, serving Southern and 
Northern mills 

i Charies P. Raymond Service, Inc. 

294 Washington Street 
i Boston, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


We Make 
LONG Blade Spindles 
from 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions. 


We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 
W. Franklin Ave. Ext., Gastonia, €. 


* Invest In The Future of Your Country/ * 


77, war BOND?! 


SOLVAY suppliers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Produit by Ihe Solvay Proves Compeny 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6 N.Y. 
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Sub-Committees Named for OPA Weaving 
Advisory Group 


Seventeen standing sub-committees have been appointed 
to the Cotton Wavers Industry Advisory Committee, the 
Office of Price Administration announced recently. 

This committee, largest of OPA’s industry advisory 
bodies, with 66 members, deals with price ceilings on all 
types of woven cotton goods at the weaving mill level. 

The standing sub-committees have been set up so that 
specific problems relating to different branches of the cotton 
weaving industry may be dealt with by small groups who 
are specialized in the subjects. 

All the members of the main committee, with the excep. 
tion of the chairman, Earle R. Stall, president, F. W. Poe 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., appear on the sub-committees. 
In addition Mr. Stall recommended that a number of others 
who are specialists in their fields be added. The recommen- 
dations were accepted by OPA which also made two addi- 
tional appointments of its own choosing, from small con- 
cerns. 

The sub-committees tollow: 

Blankets, Blanket Lining, Felts: Robert Amory, Nashua Mfg 
Co.; and Donald Lyman, Whittenton Mtg. Co., Boston; Broughton 
Cobb, Esmond Mills, Inc.; Clarence M. Guggenheimer, Cone Ex 
port & Commission Co.; Luther H. Hodges, Marshall Field & Co., 
Inc.; and Donald B. Tansill. Pepperell Mtg. Co., Inc., New York; 
F. M. Arnall, Arnco Mills, Newnan, Ga.: A. L. Butler, Chatham 
Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C.; Hugh M. Comer, Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala.; J. L. Morehead, Leaksville Woolen Mills, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Robert Morse, W. S. Libbey Co., Lewiston, Me.:; 
Charles D. Owne, Jr., Beacon Mtg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C., and 
R. A. Willis, Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C. 

Duck: Howard Baetjer, Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc.; 
and James E. Hooper, Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co., Baltimore; J. 
M. Curran, Jr., Curran & Barry; Sallo M. Kahn, Wm. L. Barrell 
Co., and Charles A. Sweet, Wellington Sears Co., New York; Scott 
Russell, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 

Fine Combed Gray Goods, Fine Colored Shirtings; Arthur M. 
Allen. Baltic Mills Co., Baltic, Conn.; Allan Barrows, Gosnold 
Mills Corp.; C. F. Broughton, Wamsutta Mills, and Seabury Stan- 
ton, Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass.; W. Emerson Bar- 
rett, Maverick Mills, East Boston, Mass.; Howard M. Brigham, 
Wellington Sears Co., Thomas W. Estes, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; 
George M. Miller, Turner Halsey Co.; J. H. Timkin, Butler, Pren- 
tice & Co.; and George Westberg, Berkshire Fine Spinning Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York; Morgan Butler, Hoosac Mills Corp., North 
Adams, Mass.; Robert E. Henry, Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Greenville, 
S. C.; John McMahon, Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc., 
Providence, R. I.; George M. Wright, Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Falls. S. C.: and Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton (N. C.) Mulls, Inc. 

Towels, Toweling, Crashes: C. A. Cannon, Cannon Mills Co., 
Kannapolis, N. C.; John H. Cheatham, Dundee Mills, Inc., Grifhn, 
Ga.; John R. Flather, Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass.; Clarence M. 
Guggenheimer, Cone Export & Commission Co.; Luther H. 
Hodges, Marshall Field & Co., Inc.; Nathaniel Smith, Wellington 
Sears Co.; and R. D. Williams, Jr., Callaway Mills, New York; 
J. F. Matheson, Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills; Walter S$ 
Montgomery, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; George P. Swift, 
Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; and Richard D. Wood, May’s 
Landing Water Power Co., Philadelphia. 

Sheeting Group, A. B. C. Sheetings, Drills, Twiils, Jeans, Osna- 
bures: WH. C. Albaugh, Southeastern Cottons, Inc.; Charles M 
McLeod. Consolidated Textile Co., Inc.; and H. G. Mortland, 
Cannon Mills Co.. New York; C. B. Hayes, Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
C.: D. W. Anderson, Pacolet (S. C.) Mtg. Co.: M. Beattie, 
Woodside Cotton Mills, and Fred W. Symmes, Union-Buffalo 
Mills Co.. Greenville, 8. C.;: H. A. Burew, Bonham (Tex.) Cotton 
Mills; James A. Chapman, Inman Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; Paul 
A. Redmond, Alabama Mills, Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; 5. H. Swint, 
Graniteville Co., Graniteville, S$. C.; Paul Gifford, Bourne Mills, 
Fall River, Mass.; Hervey Kent, Exter (N. H.) Mfg. Co.; and M 
L. Cates, Arkwright (S. C.) Mills. 

Nursery Products, Birdseye and Gauze Diapers, etc.; H. O 
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Ball, Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga.; John H. Cheatham, 
Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga.; Kendall Miller, Millville Mtg. 


Co., Philadelphia; and Robert Schultheiss, Riegel Textile Corp., | 


New York. 


Tickings, Work Shirt Chambrays, Coverts: Arthur Benhoft, | 


Hesslein & Co., Inc.; Donald Comer, Jr., and A. T. Goodman, 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc.; John M. Hughlett, Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc.; F. W. Pardee, Catlin Farish Co., Inc.; 
Richard Pohlers, Rosemary Sales; Lester Schultz, Iselin Jefferson 
Co.; Donald B. Tansill, Pepperell Mtg. Co., Inc.; and B. H. The 
len, McCampbell & Co., New York; Hugh M: Comer, Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; C. E. Neisler, Jr., Neisler Mills, Inc., Kings 
Mountain, N. C.; and George P. Swift, Muscogee Mtg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

Colored Yarn Fabrics Group, Denims, Cottonades and W hip 
cords: A. F. Bensal, Joshua L. Baily & Co.; Saul F. Dribben, Cone 
Export & Commission Co.; George M. Miller, Turner-Halsey Co.; 


Charles A. Sweet, Wellington Sears & Co.; Donald B. Tansill, | 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Inc.; and John K. Whitaker, Hesslein & Co., 
Inc.. New York; Hugh M. Comer, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala.: Herman Cone, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Paul 
K. McKenney, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; Paul A. Redmond, 
Alabama Mills, Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; Wm. H. Ruthn, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co.. Durham, N. C.:; S. H. Swint, Graniteville (S 


C.) Co.; and J. N. White, White Bros., Inc., Winchendon Springs, | 


Mass 
Napped Fabrics (except blankets): Robert Amory, Nashua Mfg 
Co., Boston; John H. Cheatham, Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga.; 


Saul F. Dribben and Clarence M. Guggenheimer, Cone Export _& | 


Commission Co.; George M. Elliott, Southeastern -Cottons, Inc.; 
A. O. Lagacy, J. P. Stevens & Co.. Inc.: Charles M. McLeod, Con 
solidated Textile Co., Inc.; Richard Pohlers, Rosemary Sales; The 
odore Riegel, Riegel Textile Corp.; and Donald B. Tansill, Pep 
perell Mfg. Co., Inc., New York. 

Cotton Seamless Bags: Howard Claussen, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Boston: Norman E. Elsas, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Walter S. Montgomery, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Fred W. Symmes, Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Ginghams, Suitings, Rayon Mixtures: Ronald Campbell, Wel 
lington Sears Co.; James Gordon, Hesslein & Co., Inc.; Norman 
Greenlaw, Southeastern Cottons, Inc.; F. G. Kingsley, Deering 
Milliken & Co., Inc.. W. G. Lord, Galey & Lord; Lester Schultz, 
Iselin-Jefferson Co.; J. H. Sutherland, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.: 
and Lester R. Walls, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, New 
York: Herman Cone, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
George S. Harris, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., Dan 
ville, Va.: John F. Matheson, Mooresville (N C.) Cotton Mills: 
Paul K. McKenney, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; W. H. Ent 
wistle, Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 

Print Cloth Yarn Fabrics Group, A, B and C Print Cloths, 
Carded Broadcloths, Pajama Checks, Tobacco Cloth, Surgica 
Gauze, Bandage Cloth: S$. M. Beattie, Woodside Cotton Mills, 
C. E. Hatch, Brandon Corp.; and J. E. Sirrine, J. E. Sirrine & Co., 


Greenville, 8. C.: John C. Borden, Borden Mills, Inc.; and Marvin | 


R. Cross. Southeastern Cottons, Inc.. New York; Ellison S. Mc 


Kissick, Alice Mfg. Co.; and B. F. Hagood, Glenwood Cotton | 


Mills, Easley, S. C.; Norton L. Smith, Chicopee Mfg. Corp., New 
Brunswick, N. J].; George M. Wright, Republic Cotton Mills, 


Great Falls, S. Cc: J. Frank Morrissey, Interlaken Mills, West | 


Warwick, R. I.; W. H. Entwistle, Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rocking 
ham, N. C.; James C. Self, Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. 
C.; C. B. Hayes, Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C.; Benjamin C. Russeti 


The Russell Mfg. Co., Inc., Alexander City, Ala.; and E. A. Smyth, | 


Ill, Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C. 


Corduroy and Velveteens: Bertram S. Hawkins, Merrimack Mfg 
Co., Boston; Joseph McLean, Cone Export & Commission Co.; and 
Lawrence Richmond, Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc., New York 

Bedspreads: Luther H. Hodges, Marshall Field & Co., and H. 
D. Ruhm, Jr., Bates Mfg. Co., New York; T. Ellis Ramsdell, Mon 
ument Mills, Inc., Housatonic, Mass. 


Woven Decorative Fabrics, Table Napery: P. B. Baldwin, Col- | 


lins & Aikman Corp.; J. W. Brady, Dundee Mills, Inc.; Henry E 
Carls, Neisler Mills; G. T. Egelhoft, Taylor, Clapp & Beall; G. 


Raymond Hahn, Wellington Sears Co.; Arthur Hestwood and J. | 


W. Valentine, J. W. Valentine Co., Inc.; W. E. McLeod, Eagie & 


Phenix Mills: Richard Pohlers, Rosemary Sales; H. D. Ruhm, Jr., | 


Bates Mfg. Co.; Herbert H. Schell, S. Blumenthal & Co.; and Paul 
H. Gadebusch, F. Schumacher & Co., New York; A. S. Hattcher, 
Northampton Textile Co., Mt. Holly, N. J.; J. F. Matheson, 
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TEXTILES’ VITAL ROLE IN WINNING THE WAR 
| (NO. 6 OF A SERIES) 


FORA Home 


Though the civilian wins no medals for valor, let us 
pay him tribute here. For he is well acquainted with 
courage and sacrifice and steadfastness. Every hour 
of the day, new demands are made on his energy and 
skill. While he is on the job in factory, farm and 
office, America’s mills are working hard under great 
difficulties to supply him with textiles that satisfy his 
varied needs. 


In the vital work of the textile industry, Burkart-Schier 
is playing an active part. For Burkart-Schier techni- 
cians and textile chemicals are working right along 
with the country's mills, helping to process all sorts of 
fabrics, giving them needed characteristics, making 
fabrics fit to fight, here at home, as well as at the front. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL C0. 
Manujacturing Chemists for the Teatile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
PENETRANTS e DETERGENTS e SOFTENERS REPELLENTS FINISHES 
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Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


“4 


NG 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more sbout them. 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Circle-D's 
exclusive 
“Air-cooled” 
Operation 
gives 5007 


| Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills; Paul K. McKenney, Swift Mtg 


more Output per Traveler Change 


Victor Circle-D Travelers have run up to 500% more hours before 
changing than the travelers they replaced. No other travelers can 
match these records, because only the Circle D is scientifically 


designed tor free-floating operation 


With contact only on the inside of the ring, there is less friction. 
therefore less heat, and the traveler is literally “air-cooled.” Higher 
speeds are permitted, production is sustained with few interrup- 
tions, ends down are reduced substantially, and yarn quality is 
improved. 


No other traveler equals the Circle-D for spinning combed yarns, 
The 


hours that can be saved by Circle-Ds are needed today in every 


and tor dry twisting on flanged rings hundreds of work 


mill. Make a thorough test of this extraordinary traveler on your 


spinning and twisting 
The Circle-D is made legally only by Victor, under Patent No. 
1846732, 1937 


complete information 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 
Tel. Vernon 1898-2330 


VICTOR 


Ring Travelers 


issued February 23, Ask a Victor representative for 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. 247 
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Co., Columbus, Ga.; and A. H. Dick, Louisville Textiles, Inc.. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Wide Sheetines, Sheets, Pillow Case Robert Amory, Nashu. 


Mtg Co . Boston: A. H. Crossman, Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Utica, N. Y.; Alonzo F. Bensal. Joshua L. Baily & Co.; M 
Gordon Gay, Pacific Mills; F. G. Kingsley, Deering Milliken & 
Co. Inc.; D. L. Rearden, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills: 
Donald B. Tansill, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Inc.; Nelson Tower, J. P. 


Stevens & Co., Inc.; and John K. Whitaker, Hesslein & Co., Inc.. 
New York; R. C. Dick, Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass.; Hearne Swink, Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 

ide Industrial Fabri R. M Eagles, Minot, Hooper & 
Co.; Everett H. Johnson, Wellington Sears; H. G. Mortland, Can- 
non Mills Co.; and R. D. Williams, Jr., Callaway Mills, New 
Y ork. 


W.L. Balthis Looks Over the Situation 


(Continued from Page 14) 


creased total in production is one of the most serious prob- 
lems facing this industry and one to which you should give 
very serious thought. If there were no manpower shortage 
and if the present demand for our production was in force, 
we could assume that this industry could absorb 25-30 per 
cent more workers than are listed on our payrolls today. 

Another problem which has direct bearing on every mill, 
a problem which is not new but which grows progressively 
more aggravating ts that of ceilings. The industry commit- 
tee under chairmanship of Dave Hall has done a splendid 
piece of work on behalf of combed yarn spinners, but costs 
and ceiling prices of base grade yarns become increasingly 
closer together. In the case of some mills this narrow mar- 
gin seems to have vanished entirely. Obviously, this should 
be corrected immediately as it does not add up right for us 
when the demand is so great. 

Unless our industry makes a fair profit now how can it 
e a stabilizing factor in the years to come when the great 
national job of rehabilitation of returning service men must 
be undertaken? Think this over. gentlemen, ceiling trou- 
bles are merely the symptoms of greater difficulties ahead 
for those who expect to return to jobs in the mills as well 
as to those who run the mills. 

We have been called a peak and valley industry. But 
now as never before we should try to establish this industry 
on a level profit keel and look ahead to a fair and equitable 
return from year to year instead of the hit or miss profits 
that have been more the circumstances than 
planned programs on the part of the industry. In planning 
ahead we wonder what will be the harvest of our years. | 
believe that with the proper concerted action we can be- 
come more stable. When the war is over we will be forced 
to readjust our industry to post-war conditions. Will there 
be an unlimited demand to take up our full production ? 
Will there be a margin of profit commensurate with our 
investment ? 


result of 


| cannot answer these questions but by looking ahead in 
a fact-facing manner we can avert many troubles later. This 
leads me to the question of research which I believe to be 
one of the most important questions to those of us who are 
interested in the future welfare of our industry. Two im- 
portant research organizations are represented here today, 
executives of which have been introduced. One. the Tex- 
tile Research Institute, which was organized in 1930 and 
which has a working arrangement with the Textile Foun- 
dation. This organization has conducted co-operative tech- 
nical researches and has recommended two important eco- 
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nomic researches which have been real contributions to the 
textile industry. 

The time has come, however, according to the views of 
some, when the Cotton Research Institute should be organ- 
ized. There has been considerable thoughtful and intelli 
gent interest given this matter during the past several 
months. Only recently the Institute of Textile Technology 
has been organized by certain cotton textile executives. 
Membership in the I. T. T. is open only to manufacturers 
of cotton goods. The I. T. T. will be a co-operative organ- 
ization working to the benefit of its members. 

The textile machinery manufacturers have made im- 
provements from time to time but the principle and proc- 
esses of cotton manufacturing remain about the same and 
if we can take the advances made in various lines of science 
during the past 18 years as a yardstick as to what will hap 
pen in our industry after this era, we will certainly be be- 
hind the procession unless we begin now to meet the re- 
quirements of a new day. 

Is it unthinkable that up to the minute mills equipped 
with the last word in machinery today will be obsolete five 
years after the war? This is another matter for your serious 
consideration and again I say, it seems the only hedge 
against such a contingency is research. 


Soldiers are now using a new type of water transportation 
vehicle. A canvas cot turned upside down and wrapped in 
a waterproof cotton tarpaulin now makes it easy to trans- 
port six machine guns and ammunition across rivers, 
streams and lakes, while soldiers cross on their own rubber. 
ized cotton fabric ferry. 


Industrial Fiber Society Holds Meeting 


The second meeting of the Industrial Fiber Society and 
Textile Physicists was held at Charlotte, N. C., September 
17th and 18th. 

These meetings have been informal in nature and the 
society makes no effort to sponsor the publication of any 
papers. No publicity whatsoever will be given to the com- 
ments or the topics discussed during meetings. This policy 
has been adopted to encourage members to participate 
freely in the program. 

It was unanimously agreed among those present that 
these meetings be continued and that an organization be set 
up to handle the aftairs of the sox iety. |. P. Elting, director 
of research for Kendall Mills, was elected president for the 
coming year. Mr. Elting appointed the following commit- 
tee to assist him with the activities of the group: M. E. 
Campbell, dean, N. C. State Textile School, Raleigh; G. A. 
Rosselot, director, Engineering Experiment station, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta; Carl M. Conrad, senior 
chemist, Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans; Sherman L. Gerhard, supervisor, physics research, 
textile division, U. S. Rubber Co., Hogansville, Ga.; John 
T. Wigington, director of research, the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc., Clemson, S. C.; W. R. Marsden. director of 
fiber research, Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

The invitation extended by Dr. R. F. Poole, president of 
Clemson College, for the society to hold its next meeting at 
Clemson was accepted and the date tentatively set for April, 
1944. 


and others 
pending 


FULL WEIGHT STRAPS 


We are delivering the same 
quality and tannage as be- 
fore the War. 


Patents Nos. 
1863271-1993531 


It is not necessary to rebuild your looms nor buy 
expensive loom attachments to secure efficient 
and economical check strap performance. 


USE NUFORM CHECK STRAPS! 


No other check strap on the market has such 
a record for long life, efficient checking, and 
smooth performance, as NUFORM Check 
Straps. 


Belting Corp. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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Dunlap Is Added to N. C. State College 
Textile School Staff 


G. H. Dunlap, widely known for his pre-war research 
on card cylinder speeds, has resigned his position with the 
research department of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
to become associated with the textile school at North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh. 

In his new post under Dean Malcolm Campbell, Mr. 
Dunlap will spend a majority of his 
time in practical research among the 
spinning and weaving mills of North 
Carolina. His becoming associated 
with the school is another step in the 
program outlined by the North Caro- 
lina Textile Foundation; Inc., to. sup- 


plement and widen the scope of the 


textile school. 
Prior to joining the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. Inc.. last year, Mr. Dunlap 


G. H. Dunlap 


supervised a program of textile research sponsored by the 
prog 


Attention Mill Men! 


Roofs waterproofed and mointained at low cost. 
Asphalt-Asbestos Roof Coatings and Plastic Roofing 
Cements a specialty for more than 20 years. Write or 
wire us for information and prices. 


CAROLINA PAINT & VARMISH CO. 


Division of 
Fiber Manufacturing Company 


Newton - - - - - North Carolina 


Southern Textile Association, the Arkwrights and the Tex- 
tile Foundation. He was responsible for the publication of 
the following reports, generally considered as greatly bene- 
ficial to the industry: (1) Tests of Cottons Manufactured 
Under Different Card Speeds; (2) Comparative Tests of 
Cottons Manufactured Under Normal and High Card Cyl- 
inder Speeds on Cards Equipped with Metallic Clothing; 
(3) Comparative Test Data for Cottons Processed with 
Different Flat and Licker-in Speeds on the Card; and (4) 
A Preliminary Report on the Development of a Cotton 
Slasher Blanket. 


Mr. Dunlap was graduated in 1928 from Clemson Col. 
lege, S. C., with a B.S. degree in textile engineering. He 
took graduate work at the University of North Carolina, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Pennsylvania 
State College. He is the co-author of two textbooks, one 
on cotton spinning and another on textile mathematics. 
For 13 years he was an instructor in the carding and spin- 
ning department of the Clemson textile school, and prior 
to that was associated with Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Rock 


Hill, S. C. 


Textile Research Institute Meets Nov. 18 


F. S. Blanchard, president of the Textile Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., has announced that the annual meeting of the 
Textile Research Institute, Inc., will be held Thursday, 
Nov. 18, 1943, at Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 

Dr. Hugh S. Taylor of Princeton University will be the 
guest speaker at the luncheon. Besides the usual morning 
meetings of members and directors, important research 
the subjects of which will be announced later 
will be held in both morning and afternoon. 


meet ings 


Cotton fabric used in uniforms for American troops in 
tropical climates is especially treated to resist extreme heat, 
rain and perspiration. 


FANS 


quirements. 


HUMIDIFIERS FOR SALE 


We Have In Stock 11 New “Southworth Humidifiers” A.C. 220 - 3 Phase J 


BLOWERS 


CHELSEA FAN & BLOWER CO,., Inc. 


1206 GROVE STREET 
IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


We manufacture all types of Fans 
and Blowers for Textile Plants. 


Let us quote on your next re- 


CHELSEA FAN & BLOWER C0., INC. 


IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Viscose Plant Sets New Safety Record 


The Nitro, W. Va., plant of American Viscose Corp., 
rayon producers, has made a new company safety record, 
having operated 270 days without a lost-time accident, it 
was announced recently. The previous company record was 
held by the Roanoke, Va., plant which in 1941-42 worked 
161 days without a lost-time accident. A silver cup is being 
presented to the employees of the Nitro plant for their out- 
standing achievement. 

In connectton with this record, it»may be noted that the 
company's rayon producing plants have one of the best ac- 
cident records of any United States industry. This is partly 
because of the characteristics of rayon producing machinery 
and partly because of the safety programs that for many 
years have been in force in the country’s rayon plants. The 
industry's severity rate or number of days lost per 1,000 
man-hours worked, is the second best in all industry, being 
exceeded only by the tobacco industry. Its frequency rate, 
or the number of disabling injuries per million man-hours 
is fourth best, being exceeded only by the tobacco, cement 
and steel industries. 


Nylon Cloth Rejects Are Released 


Approximately 600,000 yards of parachute nylon cloth 
rejects and seconds are being released for essential civilian 
consumption, officials of the Textile, Clothing and Leather 
Division, War Production Board, have announced. 

The material has been in the hands of nylon fabric man- 
ufacturers and represented stocks for which the armed ser- 
vices had no use due to defects or other construction weak- 


nesses in the fabric. No nylon fabrics are to be released in 
lengths greater than 30 yards. 

While no restrictions will be placed on use of the mate- 
rial, WPB officials said that it is hoped it will be consumed 
only for essential civilian uses for which it is adapted. 

The quantity to be released—which is of only moderate 
proportions in comparison to total annual consumption for 
civilian purposes-—is in addition to the approximately 500,- 
000 yards of silk parachute cloth rejects released to the 
civilian trade a few weeks ago. 

The announcement was made in connection with the an- 
nouncement of the Office of Price Administration establish- 


ing price ceilings on nylon parachute cloth rejects. 


New Proctor & Schwartz Service On Coast 


Effective September 15, it was announced recently by 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia textile and drying 
machinery manufacturers, arrangements have been complet- 
ed with National Automotive Fibres, Inc., Railroad Avenue 
and Kennedy Street, Oakland, Cal., whereby the California 
firm will serve as Proctor's West Coast reclothing shop. 

Doing all reclothing work on garnett cylinders for West 
Coast plants, National Automotive Fibres, Inc., will use 
Proctor wire exclusively and all work will be done at the 
standard Proctor prices which prevail at the Proctor recloth- 
ing shop in Chicago, Ill. 

Velveteen and corduroy, the royalty of the cotton fam- 
ily, have been drafted by the armed forces to line the col- 
lars of storm coats and all kinds of cases—kits for surgical 
instruments and for engineering precision instruments. 


face width 


on stock up to 16” diameter, 17” in length— 


accuracy and dispatch. 


et us ile your gear culling hobbing splining 


With new, modern, Fellows Gear Shapers and Barber-Colman 
Hobbing Machines, we cut gears up to 18” pitch diameter—5” 
external or internal, with spur or hellical teeth 

gears with internal shanks—spiral and segment gears or gears 
of the cluster variety. We cut racks up to 16” in length 
segment splining 
both involute and straight sided splines. We are in a position 
to fill your requirements within the capacity described with 


wire or write our tract epa rlment 


Wi SOM Cand MILES (9 


Descgaers and Budlders 
Y.. AND WOODWORKING MACHINERY FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


splining 
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“SUPPORTING ACTION” 


To attain complete success against the enemy, 
our ground troops must receive “supporting ac- 
tion” from air and sea forces. 

Likewise, successful spinning and twisting oper- 
ations demand the support of superior Ring 
Travelers. 


Dary Ring Travelers offer this essential superi- 
ority. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO.. Taunton. Mass. 


ca Re pre Cnialive Toda) 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S.C. 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Notice 
to Textile 
Processors 


A new universal applicative 
penetrant for all fibers in any 
torm or machine. Technical 


. service available upon request. 
FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, INC. 
213 EAST TREMONT AVENUE — CHARLOTTE. N.C 


tul-()-Trant X\ 


J.T. TICE SAFETY RACKS or LOGGERHEADS 


All Pickers — The Originals 
GROOVED LAP PINS 


Immediate Deliver) Contact Us 


A. C. BOYD, Agent, U. S. A. 


1071 BELLEVUE DRIVE, N.E. + ATLANTA, GA. 


Appointment of Officials Is Announced 
By Industrial Rayon 


Charles W. Carvin has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Industrial Rayon Corp., according to 
announcement by Hiram §S. Rivitz, president. He succeeds 
George F. Brooks, who has resigned after 17 years with the 
company to become a partner in the Empire State Mills, 


G. |. Rounds 


A. A. Schoenberger 


Cc. W. Carvin 


Inc., New York manufacturers of brushed knitted fabrics. 
Mr. Carvin, who joined the company in 1937, has been 
vice-president, since 1941 in charge of the company’s yarn 
division. He will continue to maintain his headquarters in 
New York. 

Alvin A. Schoenberger, heretofore in charge of the cloth 
division, has been named assistant sales manager in charge 
of cloth, hosiery and all knitting yarns. He joined the com 
pany eight years ago and has his headquarters in New 
York. 

George I. Rounds, who has been Industrial Rayon's sales 
representative in New England since 1939, following 12 
years Of similar service for the company in Chicago, IIl., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Charlotte, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager in charge of tire and 
weaving yarns. He joined the company in the manufactur 
ing department in 1923. Mr. Rounds will make his head 
quarters in Cleveland. 

Harry Rosenberg, with the company for 17 years, has 
been named manager of the order department. 
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MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver’ Friend” 
THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Walton Calls for Further Increases 
In Textile Production 


Increased production of all yarns and fabrics is vital to 
the war program, Frank L. Walton. director of the textile. 
clothing and leather division, War Production Board, stated 


recently. 

Whether it is cotton, wool or rayon yarns and fabrics, 
we need all we can produce and we must find ways to make 
more, Walton said 
Ing the second quarter compared to the same quarter last 


‘While we lost some production dur 


year, we hope the lag is only temporary and simply reflects 
production losses resulting from absenteeism during the 
summer months and, in some plants, from vacation shut 
downs of a week. With the summer season behind us, it is 
urgeni that nroduction scheduled be stepped up and that 
lost be made up In every way possible.” 

He revealed that last June letters were received from a 
number of plants assuring him that they could make up 
lost time due to vacations. We are expecting those plants 
to make up all such time lost,” he said. “We believe we 
can count on both labor and management to do this—it is 
vital to the entire war textile production program. We 
want to urge mills to maintain all shifts now in operation 


and add more shifts wherever possible.”’ 


While labor shortages have caused manpower problems 
in some textile plants, Walton suggested that recruitment 
and training programs should in part at least solve these 
problems. He added that the textile division has noted in- 
creasing employment of women in many plants and said 
that with the good work being done by women textile oper 
ators should come also a realization of how essential to the 


whole war program are the yarns and fabrics being made. 


These plants have been declared essential to the war 
program, and operators should be proud to work in them,” 
he stated. 

“We have many essential demands for our production 
and the world-wide demands are increasing. We will have 
to take care of more of these needs. 

In my opinion these requirements will continue long 
after the war is over: there is now and will be after the war 
a shortage of essential fabrics and yarns. Accordingly, mills 
should keep up their production schedules without let-up. 
With a world-wide demand, mills can plan on capacity 
operations after the end of the war. 

~The textile, clothing and leather division is making 
plans accordingly and in the light of studies of the post- 
war situation. We are developing plans which we hope 
will permit the continuous operation of textile plants with 
out interruption. We are sure it can be done and we hope 
to have these plans ready in the near future, worked out 
plant by plant. Maximum operation of textile mills is 
essential for the post-war period, particularly in meeting 
the objectives of full employment and in maintaining the 
over-all economy of the country. 

If any mills are out of balance, now is a good time io 
try and get in balance. We will gladly try and help if the 
mills will write us details of what they can do to get more 
production. 

“We are also working on a number of the other prob- 
lems facing textile mills at this time and we believe with 
some success, so we will be glad to hear from any mill with 
any suggestion that will help its production or produc- 
tion in general in the textile industry.” 
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Finest Weapous for the 
Battle of PRODUCTION 


Maximum production per machine — like 
maximum firepower per squad — can only 
come from the most modern equipment. 
DIAMOND FINISH special oil-lubricated 
Eadie rings have permitted entirely new 
high ranges of speed and production, 
while our standard styles offer the superb 
qualities of finish and long life that sur- 
round every spindle with ideal production 
conditions. 


We make all types of holders 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING REnNG CO. 
Makers of pinning and Twister R inys since 1573 


FINISH 


Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 


Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 
All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 

All kinds of Special Wood Turnings. 


With practically all metals needed for war 
purposes, why not try 


OILLESS WOOD BEARINGS? 


They have a reputation for long life of satisfying 
service in many applications. 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


if it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish 
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ROLLER COVERING SHOPS 


lf you ore not already using HOLD- 
TITE cot cement in your Roller Shop 
and are interested in a cement that 
will save you lots of labor and leather 
in bursted cots and give you flexible, 
Ww smooth joints, try our HOLD-TITE cot 

cement. A trial will convince you. 


A. C. GRIFFIN 


HOLD-TITE CEMENT CO. 


PHONE 3520 - NO. 7 BROADWAY ~- FOREST CITY, N. C. 


TEXTILE M/LL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


ECONOMY 


The use of Mi-Cleanser increases the 
efficiency of your scrubbers, and 
labor is 90% of your scrubbing cost. 


lf it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
York Road + Tel.1084 + Gasfonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NORATH-CAROLINA 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


SCRUBBING POWDER x SCRUB SOAP 
PINE OIL and COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS 
INSECTICIDES DEODORANTS 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


NEWTON, N. C. 


Use of Vinyon Filter Cloths Described 


Acid-resistant filter cloths made of Vinyon, the viny! 
resin yarn manufactured by American Viscose Corp., are 
proving of value in the production of many vital war ma- 
terials such as high-octane gasoline, synthetic rubber, ex- 
plosives and dyestuffs. The Government is currently the 
largest single user, but industrial concerns are also being 
supplied. 

A number of production economies are made possible as 
a result of vinyon’s high resistance to acids and alkalies. 
Vinyon cloths usually give a longer period of continuous 
service and the continuity of production thus made possible, 
together with the labor savings resulting from fewer filter 
changes, offer definite advantages to the chemical, pharma- 
ceutical and dyestuff manufacturing industries, as well as 
to many types of laboratories. Sulphuric, nitric and hydro- 
fluoric acids, aqua regia, caustic soda, potash and many 
other equally destructive substances can be successfully 


filtered on a continuous basis through vinyon fabrics. 

Vinyon filter cloths have been successfully employed in 
dyestuff and dye intermediate production, in the manufac- 
ture of pigments and dry colors, and in the alkali man- 
ufacturing industry. Another important application for 
them is in the removal of solids from concentrated caustic 
solutions. 


An interesting type of industrial utilization for vinyon 
filters is in electrochemical processes, where they serve to 
keep plating solutions in condition. 

In other branches of metallurgical manufacture, and in 
the refining of metals where acid solutions are reclaimed 
and filtered, the synthetic fabric filter is also getting work 
to do. It is likewise employed in meeting the lime sludge 
problem in paper and pulp plants, and in filtering bleach 
liquors in that industry. For certain applications in the 
manufacture of ceramic materials, where clay must be fil- 
tered, the vinyon fabrics now offer a number of advantages. 


Felt Manufacturing Is Described 


Felt Facts is a new booklet just issued by the Felt Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of New York, and tells the story of the man- 
ufacture and of some of the myriad uses of wool felt. It is 
written in simple, non-technical style for the layman and 
the various steps in the manufacturing process, about which 
the average person knows very little, are described and 
illustrated. 

The Felt Association was prompted to issue the booklet 
because the hundreds of new uses, civilian and military, 
which have been found for this remarkable, versatile fabric 
since the war began have brought many inquiries from a 
wide range of industries. 

Attention is called to its many applications in engineer- 
ing and mechanical fields as an alternate for rubber, cork, 
certain fabrics and plastics, and other priority materials 
in short, how it is helping to bring an earlier victory. The 
importance of wool felt in improved technique vibration- 
isolation, filtering, grinding and polishing, and other proc- 
esses ranging from minute filters in tiny hypodermic nee- 
dles to block-buster washers and padding for 80-ton tanks, 
is revealed. The modern manufacture of this oldest of fab- 
ricated fiber material is interestingly portrayed in 16 draw- 
ings by the noted artist, Helene Carter. 
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Widespread Use of Zelan Is Predicted 
for Post-War Days 


Clothing treated with a chemical to make it resist water, 
stains and spots will become commonplace after the war, 
the Fine Chemicals Division of E. L. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. predicted recently. 

“Zelan” 


has increased many times since war began because 


Production of the chemical durable water re- 
pellent 
the armed forces have demanded great quantities, the com 
pany stated. The Army’s field jacket is a well-known and 
popular garment treated with such a repellent. 

The chemical was used on some rainwear and sportswear 
before the war. As increased production has made available 
quantities in addition to those required by the military, its 
use has spread to work clothes, children’s garments and 
many fabrics. 

Textile finishers after the war will use a durable repellent 
on a wide variety of washable fabrics. Men's, women’s and 
children’s cotton clothes, professional uniforms, beach 
wear, curtains, slip covers, ski and skating apparel, campus 
clothing, aprons and smocks are among the many articles to 
be treated to advantage with the chemical. 

Clothing and fabrics treated with this chemical can be 
washed repeatedly without the repellent losing its effective- 
ness, the company said. 

The chemical does not coat the fabric, as does rubber or 
a synthetic resin which make the wearer uncomfortable by 
shutting off the circulation of air. Rather, each individual 
fiber resists water, stains, spots and perspiration, with com- 
fort for the wearer. 

Chemical repellents are not confined to rainwear, as 
some have thought. Rain protection is only one of many 
advantages of treated garments. Accidental spills do not 
easily spot the fabrics. Summer clothes especially hold their 
press and do not ‘wilt’ as quickly. Because they do not 
have to be laundered as often, they wear longer. The chem- 
ical also improves the drape and feel of a fabric. 

Fabrics are treated with the chemical at textile mills. 
The cost, a few cents a yard, is small compared with the 
cost of laundering. The repellent more than pays for itself 
in the number of cleanings which it saves. 


Dyed Cotton Yarns Handlers Warned 


Sellers and commission dyers of dyed cotton yarns were 
reminded by the Office of Price Administration recently 
that prices for these yarns and rates for commission dyeing 
are covered by the General Maximum Price Regulation 
which, in substance, sets ceilings at the prices at which de- 
liveries were made in March, 1942. 

This announcement was made, OPA said, because it has 
become apparent that some sellers and dyers, through mis- 
interpretation of Revised Price Schedule No. 7 and Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 33, have considered that dyed 
cotton yarn and the commission dyeing of cotton yarns are 
exempt from price control. These two regulations, which 
provide maximum prices for combed and cotton yarns, re- 
spectively, and for mercerizing and gassing and bleaching, 
do not apply to dyed yarns or to commission dyeing. How 
ever, this does not leave dyed yarns or commission dyeing 


uncontrolled. OPA emphasized. Dyed yarn sellers and 


commission dyers must conform their prices to the provi- 


sions of the GMPR. 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 


the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. | 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


2000 


— 00000082000 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 


- 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
wor effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0. 303-3rd Ave. Newark WN. J. 
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WE MANUFACTURE 
Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Whorls, Cast Iron 
Ring Holders, Lifting Rods, Lifting Rod Bush- 
ings, Doffer Guards, and Bolster Clips. 


REPAIRING 
Bolsters Re-pinned, Bored and Reamed. Bases 
Reamed. Ring-Rails Bored and Tapped. Ring 
Holders Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. 
Spindles Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Length- 
ened, Re-topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re- 
grooved. 
Ed. S. Kempton, Pres. 


STEWART MACHINE CoO, Inc. 


GASTONIA. NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 


Johnson Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P. O. BOX 1418 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 
Pipe, Lap Aprons, Silver Pans, Aspirators, 
Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


Tire Maker Discounts Heated Discussion 
of Cotton and Rayon 


The argument over the use of cotton or rayon in the 
manufacture of tires is a tempest in a teapot, William 
O'Neil, president of the General Tire & Rubber Co.. stated 
recently. After the war 75 per cent of all cord consumed in 
tire making will be from cotton, O'Neil said. 

Rayon has its advantages in the building of heavy truck 
tires. Rayon resists heat much better than cotton and retains 
its strength under heat whereas cotton does not. The more 
plies there are in a tire the greater the heat generated. 
Synthetic rubber also creates heat. a truck 


Because 


Therefore, in 
tire of ten plies or more, rayon should be used 
rayon cord is from 25 to 40 per cent thinner than cotton 
cord the size of the tire may be reduced and this reduction 
means elimination of much of the heat which would be 
developed in a cotton cord tire. 

The rule which probably will be followed after the war. 
when we return to normal conditions is simple. Rayon 
cord will be used for truck tires of ten plies and over, 
whether those tires are made from real rubber or from syn 
thetic. Cotton cord will be used for all four. six and ten 
ply tires, both for replacement and original equipment. 

The cotton people shouldn't worry. In a normal peace 
time year we build 30,000,000 passenger car tires for re 
placement and 25,000,000 for original equipment of new 
automobiles and light trucks. In the first years after the 
war we will build even more than that .. . perhaps 50 per 
cent more, and cotton cord will be used in all of them. 
The reason is that the very advantage which rayon has in 
heavy tires is a disadvantage in the lighter weight tires 

“A cotton fabric tire will run many thousand miles be 
tore it runs into puncture trouble. A cotton fabric six ply 
will run three times as far as a four-ply without danger of 
puncture, if driven under normal conditions. This is no! 
true of rayon. Rayon is a thinner cord . . . so thin in fact 
that I doubt if a four-ply rayon passenger car tire would 
run much more than a thousand miles without coming to 
the danger zone from the standpoint of puncturing. The 
six-ply rayon passenger car tire would do well to equal the 
mileage received from the four ply cotton tire. 

During time of war the: demand for truck tires is ab 
ormal. A much greater percentage of rubber consumed in 
tire manufacture goes into truck tires in war time than is 
the case in time of peace. 

Rayon its a distinct improvement in heavy duty tires. It 
is essential in the use of synthetics, which develop more 
heat than does real rubber. 

But at least three-fourths of the rubber consumed will 
go into passenger car and light truck tires and cotton cord 
will be used in the fabric of all these casings.” 


Development of a new cotton fabric featuring directional 
stiffness has been announced in Walpole, Mass. The mate- 
rial can be made resilient in one direction while remaining 
pliable in the other. It is believed to have important possi- 
bilities in the manufacture of shirt cuffs and collars. linings, 
drapes and similar products. 

The directional firmness is imparted to the fabric through 
chemical treatment of yarns which, it is claimed, also pre- 
vents the yarns from breaking or pulling out. The fabric 
has a shrinkage of approximately three per cent in the fill- 
ing yarn and five per cent in the warp yarn, and may be 
sanforized if desired. 
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Outline Pricing Procedure Following War 
Contract Cancellation 

Taking note of the cancellation of some war contracts 
for goods made of combed yarn, the Office of Price Admin 
istration has specified the extent to which properly author. 
ized war contractors and sub-contractors may continue, de 
spite cancellation of the prime contract, to pay prices estab 
lished for yarn for military use 

To facilitate procurement by the armed forces, in May, 
1943, OPA provided in Revised Price Schedule No. 7 
the 


higher scale of maximum prices for 50s and coarser counts 


(Combed Cotton Yarns and Processing Thereof) a 


of combed cotton yarn on sales to a person designated by a 


war procurement agency as its agent purchase at the 
higher prices. 

Recetly some of the prime contracts under which such 
designated agents had been allowed to pay the higher prices 
These cancellations made 


have been cancelled. possible 


for such agents to continue to pay higher prices on out- 
standing contracts regardless of: the use to which the yarn | 
mrght be put. 
RPS No. 7 


yarn for military purposes only,” 


Because the intent of the dual price scale in 
was to have the higher prices apply to sale of 
OPA has now found i 
necessary to make special provision for situations arising 
out of cancellation of prime contracts. 
13 to RPS No. 7 
that where the prime contract is cancelled: 

|. Such shall, 


hours after receiving notice of such cancellation, 


Accordingly Amendment No. provides 


48 
notify his 


contractor or sub-contractor within 
immediate yarn supplier. 

2. A sub-contractor who ts a spinner of the yarn is per- 
mitted to fill existing contracts at the higher prices for a 
period of 30 days from the date the prime contract is can. 
celled. 

3. If a sub-contractor is both the spinner and the proc- 
essor of the yarn he may make deliveries of yarns for which 
he has already contracted at the higher prices for a period 
This 


care of the additional time re- 


of 45 days trom the time the contract ts cancelled. 


take 


quired to take care of the additional time required for mer- 


provision is made to 


cerizing or otherwise processing yarns. 
i. If 
dependent of the spinner, he is authorized by OPA to 


a seller is a ‘stock yarn” dealer, or a processor in- 
charge the higher prices for all yarns for which his supplier 
is entitled to charge the higher prices under the provisions 
of the 


during the life of the prime contract or during the 30 or 


amendment. These will be yarns delivered to him 
5-day period mentioned above. 

5. If the cancellation of the prime contract took place 
prior to September, 1943, that date is to be used in place 
of the cancellation date as the time from which the 30 and 

5-day periods begin to run. 

6. Permission to charge the higher prices is granted irre- 
spective of the purpose for which the yarn will be used, 
provided acceptance of the yarn by the purchaser will not 
be recognized as grounds for adjustment of the maximum 
price of the commodity manufactured from the yarn. 


Junior's kite has gone to war and with it have gone thou- 
sands of other kites requiring thousands of pounds of cot- 
ton. In military service, kites are used for raising antennas 
for radios aboard life rafts. Made of cotton cloth and light 


metal frames, they fold compactly for stowing. 
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for TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


From the wonder science, Electronics, comes this remarkable 
timing device which is now included in the Automatic Seam 
Protector on Type CMR Shear. It is the latest of a series of 


improvements brought about to keep C M R Shear the most 
efficient machine for removing surface and selvage threads. 


Ask Us More About It! 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 


Time and Money Saving Equipment 


+. 
Mend Trucks 
4 Pletform Trucks 
Power ond Conveyors 


Box Trucks 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. ye | 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


Charlotte, Greenville, 
N.C. s. C. 
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SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, 7 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS. 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


Abington, Mass. Of- 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave.. 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave... S.W.. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 5 
Phone Dearborn 6267: K. J. 


Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Atianta, F. H. Webb, Dist. 
23 Clairmont Ave... Decatur. Ga.. 
Pedersen, 301 W. 10th St. (Tel. 2-29008). 
Charlotte, N. C.;: William G. Polley, 987 Cherokee Lane. Signal Moun 
tain, Tenn... Phone Chattanooga 8-2635: John C. Brill. 800 Magazine St.. 
New Orleans, La. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta. Ga.. 
Greenville, 5. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.., 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, 


Reps. 
Greenville, S. C.: The 
Tenn. 


R: ilph (y,ossett 
Akron Belt- 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58. Roosevelt Park Annex. 
Detroit, Mich.: 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond. Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Room 714. 101 Marietta St. Bldg... Atlanta. Ga.: 
Room 309, Jahncke Bidg.. 816 Howard Ave.. New Orleans. La.: 619 
Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas. Tex.: 312 Keller Bldg.. Houston. Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte. 
N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales.Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter. E. H. 
Driver, Paul F. Haddock. Charlotte Office: BF. J. Adams. 1404 S. 22nd 
St.. Birmingham. Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greens 
boro. XN. C.: C. B. Suttle, Jr... 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur. Ga. 
Youngchild, 10 South St... Mobile. Ala. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I.. Sou. Plants,. Char 
lotte, N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


Repr.: 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO.., 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office. 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


Industrial Div... Textile 


Products Section, 
83 Norwood Place. J. Vv 


Greenville, S. C 


ARNOLD. 
quarters, 12 


HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
MeCall St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Mer... Walter T. 
Phone 2-407 Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St.. 
Salisbury, . Phone 1497-3; Philip L. Lavoie, 1211 McCall St.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Greenville. S. C.. 


Head- 
Bunce, 


Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala.. Phone 
127: Warehouse, 1211 McCall St., Charlotte. N. C 
ASHWORTH BROS... Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A Nor 


Greenville, S. C.: Atlanta, Ga.: 


Textile Supply Co., 


wood Place, 


215 Central Ave., S.W.. 
Texas Rep.: 


Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO.., 
Johnston Bide.. 


Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 


Charlotte. N. ¢ 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 618 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co.., 


Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis- 
Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee 
Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 
BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib 


utors: American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char 
lotte, N. C., 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 

BARNES TEXTILE Boston, Mass. 


ASSOCIATES, Inc... 10 High St.. 

Sou. Office, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spart: unburg, S. C. 
BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. 

D. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 


BEST & CO., Ine... EDWARD H.. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave... Decatur. Ga. 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. 


Reps.: J. D. Quern and 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph 
Greenville, S. C., Phone 150, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.. | 
Atlanta, Ga.: Har- 


C. Turner, 107 16th St... N.W. Phone 21138. 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel, ‘Gree nville, S. 
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varehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise re gularly in TEXT ILE BULLETIN. 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believ 


We realize that operating executives 
e this guide will prove 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Eliz 
abeth, N. J.; Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg. 
S. C.: KR. C. Young. Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, LaGrange. Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX 


Batson, Box 841, Greenville. S. 


_ Repr.: John 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plow 
den; Dallas. Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia. N. C., Gas 


tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 

BURKART-SCHIER es ag? AL CO.. Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A; Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar 


tin, George Rodgers. care Burkart Schier Chemical Co... Chattanooga. 

Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. 
Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day. care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; J. A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Rd.. Birmingham. 
Ala.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W. 


. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: 
J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bide.. 


Charlotte, N. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO:, Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO.,, Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
2106 S. Lamar St., = % Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
including Canada): Herrick, 44 Franklin St... Providence, R. 
European Rep.: Mellor. Bromley & Co., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


LABORATORIES, Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inec., Greenwich and 0 ot Sts.. New York City. Sou. 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. 
CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. 
Phone 2-2486. Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192. 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore. Box 481. Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 325, Phone 169, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 351, Gadsden. Ala.: Harold P. Gol 
ler, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Tel. 3718, Greenville. S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and sorage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Bro- 
kerage Co... Greenville. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta. Ga. 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Chemi- 

cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


Reps : Luther Knowles, Box 127, 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan. Ga. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO... 17 
City. Corn Products Sales Co.. 
W. R. Joyner. 
Spartanburg, S. J. 
Co., Woodside Bide. Greenville, S. C., J. 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
lanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover. Mer.: 
Birmingham. Ala., L. H. 
points. 


Battery 
Southeastern Blide.. 
Corn Products Sales Co.. 
Cantey Alexander, Mer.: 


Place, New York 
Greensboro, N. C.. 
Montgomery Bldg. 
(orn Products Sales 
Alden Simpson, Mer.: Corn 
Starch Div Hiurt Blde.. At 
Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Blde.. 
Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 


CURTIS & MARBLE MAC vera CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, 


Mass. Sou. Reps. Greenville. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 3336: Dallas, Tex. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 794 /—o Bide. J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York, N. 


Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 

CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office. 
side Bide... Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. 
Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse 
Charlotte, N. C.: Byrd Miller 


Wood 
Bradford Hodges, 161 
Hodges, 1336 ad St.. 
. Woodside Bide.. Greenville. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Box 720. 


Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John F. 
Greenville. S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DAT TON RUBBER ae CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole. 


P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: Kenneth Karns, P. 0. Box 846. Green 
ville. S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury. N. C. Sou. Jobbe rs: 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., Gree nville Belting Co.. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Vann Co.., 
dustrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. 


Crreenville. S. C 

Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: In 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. 
Sou. Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 
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DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C., Texarkana, Ark., Columbus, 
(a. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St.., 
DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, 


houses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Offices and Ware 
Atlanta, Ga., 242 


Mass. Sou. 
Draper, Jr.; 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., Ine., EB. L., 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. .Reps.: J. L. Moore. Technical Man: 
N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man: 
0. S. MeCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 


Electrochemicals 
414 S. Church St.. Le 


PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C.. George Field. Mer.: Clifton F. Watson. 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 20386, Tel. 
8-7508; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 26138, Atlanta, Ga.; Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co...” Agt.. 
P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


Charlotte, N. C., 


ENGINEERING SALES CO.. 217 
Brookshire. 


and Allen Bidg.. 
FIDELITY MACHINE CO.. 3908-18 Frankford Ave.. Philade 
R. 


sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Builders” Bide.. 
Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Offices, 509 Johnston 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Westfield, Mass. Sou. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants. Southern 
Franklin Process Co.., Greenville. S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga. Tenn. 

Bldg., Char 


FUL BRIG HT LABORATORIES, Inc., 205-6-7 Latonia 


lotte, N. C. O. Fulbright. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia. N. C. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bide., Charlotte. N. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W. Reagan. Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Keps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane. Greenville. S. C.: H. G. 
Thompson. 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.: 
Fairview Road, Raleigh. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road. 
\tlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. Franklin St.. Office No. 5, Rich 
mond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 408-404 National Bank of Commerce 


Guy H. Sowards, 2011 


Bidg.. Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer... Law and Caemmercs 
Bidg.. Bluefield. W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte. N. C. Cosmaation 


Engineers, FE. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: J. E. Campbell, Charlotte. 


GENERAL 
Office and Warehouse. 
Stigen, Mer. 


DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. 
2459 Wilkinson Blvd... Charlotte. 


GILL LE ATHER CO.. Salem. Mass. Sou. 
(riffin, Ga.. Tel. 125: Mrs. W. G. Hamner. 


Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Gastonia, N. C.. Tel. 229: 


Ralph Gossett. 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. 
Moore, P. O. Box 1528, Gree nville. S. C., Tel. 150. 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo, A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREEN VILLE 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA... Pittsburgh. Pa 
\tlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wrieht. Greenville. > C.: W. G. 


BELTING Greenville. S. C. 
Division Offices: 
Robertson, Jr.. 


Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. Knig, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: 


Philade 
Toledo, O. 


H& B AMERICAN MACHINE Pawtucket. 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide.. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N. C.. 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller. 
tatives., 


Louisville, Ky.: 


R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 

Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. 
Elmer J. McVey, Mer. : 
sales and service represen 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. 
hoes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C. 
Agent for A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


York City. Sou. 
Sales Rep.: L. M. 


Selling 


HOUGHTON & CO., BE. F.. 808 W. Leigh Ave... Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer.. Sou. Div., 1801 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert. 7 St. Paul St.. 


Baltimore, Md.: T. E. Hansen, Box 398 Glen Allen. Va.: S. P. 
Schwoyer, 302% Otteray Drive. P. 0. Box 1507. Hich Point. N. C.: C.G 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks, 10¢ 
Jones Ave.. Greenville. S. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden, P. ‘O. Box 935. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes. 701 N. San Jacinto. Houston. Tex.: H. J. Reid. 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann. Textiles Sales 
Dept., 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
Box 2084, Phone 8-3692., 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO... 258 Summer St.. 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. FE. Taylor, P. O. 
Charlotte, N. C 


Mass. Sou. Office and Plant. 244 
Melchor. Sou. Agent: S. W. 


HOWARD BROS. CO... Worcester. 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Guy L. 


Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. Mail Route 5, Dallas. Tex.: J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore. 833 
York St.. Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL, MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
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JACOBS MFG. CO.. THE E. H.. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive. 


W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mer., S. B. Hen 
derson, P. O. Box 1838, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mer., Dan B. Griffin. 
Pr. 0. Box 38096, Charlotte, N. C.: Asst. Sou. Service Mer. H. MeM. 
Bush. S18 W Be Ave Crreensboro > Kepr, William 
Pr. Russell, Box 778. Atlanta. Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary. The EF. H. Jacohs 


Mfg. Corp. 
Supply Co.., 


Box 8006. Charlotte. N. { Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
(;sreensboro, N. Textile Mill Supply Co.,. Charlotte. N 
Charlotte Supply Co Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N. Sullivan Hardware 
Co., Anderson, 5S. Montgomery & Crawford, Ine Spartanburg, 
C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Greenville Textile Supply 
Co.. Greenville, Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga Southern Belt 
ing Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birming 
ham, Ala. 
JARRETT & CO.., 


CECIL J... Newton, N. ¢ 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO.. Statesville Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.. P. O. 


Box 1118, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 

JOHNSON & SON, Inc... S. C.. Industrial Wax Div... Racine. 
Sou. Reps.: H. J. Chapman, Sou. Mer. for Textile Finishes: S. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., 726 Ponce de Leon Place. N.E.. Phone Si emniock 


0448, Atlanta. Ga. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 


Bidge.. Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. lier, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. 0d Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green 
ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: 
M. Wi allace Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Ed. S. Kempton, 832-34 N. Ma 


rietta St... Grastonia, N 

KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St.. a Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 

LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Repr.: 
Frank Burke. Phone 3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 EF. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LEATHER CO.. A. C., 
Norwood Place. 


LAWRENCE 
sey, Selling Agent, 


RALPH E.. 500 Woodside 
Buffington Bide.. 


Peabody, Mass. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Henry H. Her 


LOPER CO., 
England Office. 


Bide... Greenville. S. C. 
Fall River, Mass. 


New 


JOHN P.. 370 Fourth Ave.. 
Liberty Life Blde.. 


MAGUIRE & 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC.. THE, 


New York City. Sou. 
Chariotte, N. C 


60 East 42nd St.. 


York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bide... Char 
lotte, N. C.. Fred QO. Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: RK. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon 
Woodside, Harold Dinges. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 

MERROW MACHINE CO.. THE. 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. 0. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. ( 

MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex.., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern 
cluding C anada) om 4 Herrick. i4 Franklin St.. 
European Kep.., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd.., 


2106 
Rep. (in 
Providence, R. I.: 
Leicester, England. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 314 W 
Paul C. Thomas, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ 
C 


. Henry St., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
CORP. Gen. Office. Rector St.. New 
Mer.. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
York City. Julian T. Chase. Res. 
Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. to 


Res. Mer... 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss. W. 
L.. Barke:, 2. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. MecCalla. A. R. Aker 
strom, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford. Jefferson 


Standard Blde.. Greensboro. N. C.; J. A. Parker, Jefferson Standard 
Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers. 1006 James Bidg.. Chatta 
nooga, Tenn.; J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson. 
Apt. 10-A,. Country Club Apts.. Columbus, Ga.: F. L. Feagle. Jr.. 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. 1. 
Ww 


Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. ©. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt. Union 
Mills, N. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 


P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. € 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN &A SHUTTLE CO.. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Inc.. Clinton. S. C.: W. G. Hamner. Box 267 
Murdauch. Griffin, Ga. 


Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Industrial Co., 
. Gastonia, N. C.: A. G. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 38-7191. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


New York 
Charlotte. N, 
“alls L. 


Sou. Dist. Mer. 

NOBLE. ROY, ag Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson. P. 0. 
Box 841, Gree nville, of 

NORLANDER M. AC HINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 


Road, Gastonia, N. ( 

NORTH, FRANK G., Ine... P. O. Box 962. 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. 
C.: W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 805. 


Marietta. Ga.: P. O. Box 
Greer, P. 0. Box 836, Greenville. S. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Sou. Reps.: Edwin 


W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 FE. ard St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Clif 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta. Ga 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. ee ago, ri Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road. ( Greenville. ey, ff . Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville. S. 

ARKS-CRAMER Plants at Fitchburg, Mass. and Charlotte. 

. ©. Atianta Office, Bona Allen Bide. 

PEASE & CO., J. N.. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD.. Inc.. 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: 
Cedar Rapids. lowa P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer... 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro. N. C.: Guy L. Morrison. 902 Montgomery Bide.. 
Spart: anbure. S. C. Stocks ‘arried at convenient points, 

PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO.. Belmont, N. C. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant 


Dist 
Simpson, 


Sales Office. 615 
Dist. Sales Mer. 


Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. Johnston Blde.. 
N 


Charlotte. 
. C.. James R. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. Spartanbure. S. €. 

PROCTOR & SCHW ay Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office. John 
ston Bidg., Charlotte. N. 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga. Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg... Gastonia. N. C 


RAGAN RING CO.. Atlanta. Ga. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Blvd. Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO... 222 W. Washineton Square, Philadelphia. Pa. 
sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine. Dist Mer.. 1109 Independence Bldc.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-8201: A. K. Haynes. IS1l1 Meadowdale Ave.. 
N.E.. Atl inta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 

ROY & SON Worcester Mass Sou. Office. Rox 1045. 


Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 60 


Batterymarch St.. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot. Chi irlotte, N. C.. Walter Gayle. Sou. Agt.: 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Bae ie Selling Aets.: 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth. Selling Agt. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO.. 748 Rice St.. N. W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SINCLAIR REFINING CO. 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: 


Dist. Office 57k W 
Atlanta. Ga.: 


Peachtree St.. At 
Fia.; Columbia, S. C.: Charlotte. N. C.- Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson. 
Miss, [Industria] Reps.: P. W. Godard. Birmingham. Ala.: 1. M. Kay, 
Atlanta, Ga. 4. F. Landers, Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. Boatwright. 
Jacksonville Fla. S. M. Newsom, Tifton. Ga.: J. 0. Holt, Raleigh. 
N. C.: C. C. Nix, N. C.; J. F. Whelchel. Columbia. 
G. ¢ Kimbrough. Knoxville. Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Me ‘mphis, Tenn. 

SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP.. 
Meservey, 134 McClean St., Decatur. Ga.- Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H 
spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.: N.C. Repr.: Jack Alexan 
der, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd... Charlotte. N. C ; part of N. C. and S. C. 
“. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville. S. C.. and 
Kingsport, Tenn.: O. L. Carter. 202 Aberdeen Ave., Greenville. S. C. 


Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Inc. 


Southeastern Div. Office. 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bldg.. Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.. 
224 W. Ist St.. Charlotte. N. C.: lextile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett FF 
(,reeny ille { South Atlanti Bonded W irehouse (;reensboro. 
(.; Columbia Warehouse & Truck Terminal 902 Pulaski St.. Co 
lumbin ferminal Storage Corp... 317° N. St Richmond. 
a.: Taylor Transfer Co.. Water and Mathews Sts.. Norfolk. Va. 
SOLVAY SALES CORP... 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches:.212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C.. H, O. Pierce. Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave.. Durham. N. C.: H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte N. C.; M. W. Fletcher. 2078 


Hardman Court, Atlanta. Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO.. Hartsville. S 


SOUTHEASTERN 
Whitton, Pres: 


CONSTRUCTION CO. Charlotte, N. C. Farle 


BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga 


Sou. Reps.: P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. E. G. 
Merritt. 549 Pe achtree Battle Ave., Atlanta. Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 
Peachtree St... Atlanta. Ga.: J. H. Riley. 8012 Monroe St.. Co 


lumbia, S. C.: S. C. Smith 2526 Delwood Drive. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO.. Ine.. Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO.. 


SOUTHERN ST MILL, 
Charlotte. N. C . Benson Davis. 


Charlotte. N. C. 


SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 
Mer. 


Fourth St.. 


STALEY MFG. CO.. A. FE... 
Haverty Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga. 


Decatur, Til. 
Wm. H 


Sou. Offices. 
Randolph. Jr.. 


2000 Rhodes- 
Southeastern Mer.: 


L.. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean. 
H. A. Mitchell, Monts gromery Bldg... Spartanburg. S. C.: W_ T. O'Steen. 
Greenville, S. C.: H Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney. 12 


Montevallo Lane, Birmingham. Ala. 

STANDARDCOOSA-THATCHER Chatt: inooga 
Executive Offices, Fafayette Bldc.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Lawson. ¢/o Standard oosa-Thatcher 
Rickman, c/o Standard-C mone Thatcher Co. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


Tenn. Sales and 
‘Sou. Reps.: W. S. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. 
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STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britian. Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave.. Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers. rel. 87117, Memphis, Tenn.: 
Mm. A, Hawkins, 6518 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J. New 
Orleans, La.;: H. C. Jones. c/o The stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St.. S.W.. rel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low. Fox Drive, Chat 
tanooga renn.: G. J. McLernan. 200 Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.: 


C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


STEERLCOTE 
tributors: 


MFG. CO., St. Louis. Mo. 


and Georgia Dis 
Moreland Chemical Co.. 


Carolinas 
Spartanburg, S. ¢ 


STEEL, HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia. Py Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldc.. 
Box 1917. Greensboro N, C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin. 


Sales and Service. Greenville ‘Office and Plant, 621 FE. McBee Ave.. Box 


1899, Greenville. S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Ratson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough RBiwd Box 
1496. Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff. Mer Barney R. Cole. Sales and 
Service. Southern Shuttles. a division of the _ Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
621 E. McBee Ave... Box 4568. Greenville. S. J Kaufmann, Jr.. 
Megr.; Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc.. 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N. C., Ira L. Griffin. Mer... N. 
Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand 
Dr.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River 
Ter Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. Box 1894. Greenville, S. C 


D. J. Quillen, P. 0. Box 448. Spartanburg, S. C. 
STEWART 
Marietta St.. 


MACHINE CO., Inc.. Ed S. 
Castonia, N. C. 


Kempton, Treas., 832 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. ¢. FE. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer 
TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901. Norfolk. 


Va., and Box 1722. 
principal cities. 


Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
Lubrication Engineers P {. Bogart. Norfolk Va.: 
D. L. Keys, S. Brooklwn Sta.. Baltimore. Md.: W. H. Boehbel Roanoke. 
Va.: F. M. Edwards. Golds« boro. N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L.. Seott 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and C .W. Meador. Charlotte. N. 3 
J. S. Leonard, Greenville. S C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston. S. C.: ] 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser. Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Mvers. 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Raker. textile engineer, New York. N. Y 
TEXTILE 


APRON CO.. East Point. Ga. 


TEXWOOD MPG. & SALES (CO. sreenville. S. C. 

U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. 
vile, S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn 
Johnston Blde.. Charlotte, N. C.: M 
S. C.: D. C. Ragan. High 
Tenn. 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plante 
Sou Reps.: EK. Rowell 
Ousley, P. O. Box 816. 
Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper. 


(;reen 
Holt, 208 
Crreenville. 


Johnson City, 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. 
ville, S Cc , Oliver B. Land, P. 0. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rose, P. Rox 792. Green 
Box 158, Athens. Ga.: Torrence = 
Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Johnston Blidg.. Charlotte. N. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Blidc.. 


Providence. 
Reps.: R. M. 


Sou. Offices. R10 
Atianta. Ga. 


Mauldin and Ike 
Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem. N. = 

VEEDER-ROOT. Inc., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231. W. 
Washington St.. Greenville. Ss. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence. R. T.. 
and Stock Room at 1738 W. Franklin Ave.. P.O. 
Cc Also stock room in charge of W. I.. 
N.E., Atlanta. Ga. 


with Sou. Office 
Box 842. Gastonia. N. 
Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MPG. CO., Ine.. Phil: welphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 


ll Perry Road. Phone Gre enville 1869. Greenville. S. C. (;reenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.- Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 
NN. ¢ R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main St.. Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 


Dorman, Box 66, Station C. Atlanta. Ga. 

WARWICK CHEMICAL CO.. W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, §. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann. Box 825. Burling 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville. S.C 


Searcy. Ill, Box 128, Griffin. Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MPG. CO.. 
F. Daboll, 810 Woodside Blde.. 


Millbury. Mass. 
Greenville, -S. C. 


Sou. Office: Walter 


ye HEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. 0. Box 1694 Charlotte, 


Phone 8-983] 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. W hitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1217 
Healey Bidg.. Atiatita. Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office - 
M. J. Bentley. Selling Agent. Atlanta Office, 18317 Healey Bide. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO.. 


Whitinsville. Mass. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEI. CO. 
J. W. Horner, Bo 682, Atlanta. Ga.. 
Miss.: George H. Jr., 985 
covering N. C. and S. 


500 Fifth Ave... New 
covering Ga.. Ala.. 
Henley Place 


York, N.Y. 
Tenn, anc 
Charlotte. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H.. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO.. 
ry N. Ridge wae Drive. 
. Knoxville, Tenn. 


231 S. Main St.. Providence. R. 1. 


Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. 
Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. 


R. Bruning. 
Searell, Route No. 
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- | SCORES OF TEXTILE MILLS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 


> “SPIN TWIST” 
for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 


r LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


| | AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 vears. 


KEEP 
TURNING! 


Southern Representatives 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 


Samples On Request 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


+ 


* 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 


prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. OFFICES IN Boston, 


Veeder-Roor offers you colored, wall-hanging 
check charts to remind you of all the points to check in main- 
tenance of your 2-3 Pick Counters. And Veeder-Root also offers 
you special 100-sheet pads on which to record the maintenance- 
needs of every pick counter in your mill. 

These two aids will help you simplify, speed, and make more 
thorough che vitally necessary work of keeping your 2-3 Counters 
in proper operating condition for the duration. 


Just drop a line to the nearest Veeder-Root office... tell us 
how many looms you are running at present...and we will 


LARS 


TO KEEP YOUR RECORDS UNINTERRUPTED 


ae 


promptly send you a supply of both charts and pads, amply 
sufficient to your needs. And as usual, you can count on Veeder- 
Root for helpful co-operation in every way possible under wartime 
conditions, to help you get the best results out of the best pick 
counters made. 


on st.) ln Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 


ty. In Eng i: (new address 
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VEEDER-RQOL Inc 
3 
The Counting House of Industry 
| | { 
( alt 
St. Louis. San Francisco. Montreal. Buenos 


